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POLITICAL DALLIANCE.” 


tN the Life of James Gordon Bonnett, that ornament. of 

American periodical literature is described as havi 
made his first step towards immortality by the felicitous 
turn which he gave to an anecdote. A young lady, com- 
plaining of an irritation in her foot, is told by her mother 
to assuage it in the usual way. “So I have, mother,” she 
réjoins, “but it wont stay scratched.” The humour of the 
Matory might have been a thought more graceful ; but the 


people relished itand it has its application i ina 
~Ftinorous class of eases. ‘In tlie United States, as in Eng- 


lid? therg is often immense unanimity of clamour from 


shay certain men or certain 
fre We lost, forgatten, consi gued 
to eternal contempt.” thon’ (endl: this: is: thieanoral of 


stay forgotten, théy wont ‘stay consigned to etetndlecbn> 
tempt. They insist on comiiig up again to disappoint the 
hopes and irritate the moral cuticle of their uproarious gain- 
sayers. If ever the mot had any appropriateness on this 
side of the Atlantic, it is in reference to that middle 
party which people are bent on still calling after a states- 
man whom we abstain from naming, because, like the 
eee he has recently been deprived of all his honours 
Mr. JELINGER Sywons. he ex-members of the 

ition Government have been told, in every variety of 
uently, mournfully, sarcastically, compassionately, 


‘contemptuously, coarsely, and politely—that they mite 
ve no 


done for. “They are caren reminded that 
porters in the press, an 


earnestly assured that their 
principles, their polj 


, and their persons are equally dis- 


tasteful to the * Yet, somehow, they seem to be 
in ext demand. Mr. Disragni appears ready 
‘pure r alliance by a political felo-de-se; and 


week, Lord Patmerstoy, who certainly knows 
what he is ‘about, has given away the Solicitor-General- 
ship to one of them, at the risk of alicnating the most 
dangerous section of his followers—those Radical lawyers 
who anathematize in clubs and robing-rooms, and con- 
spire in lobbies, whenever the children’s meat is given 
to the dogs, ‘The truth is that jealousy, imbecility, and 
treason, murmur as they may, and combine as they 
may, can have but a transient effect on first-rate Parlia- 
eget and official eminence. The “ Peelites,” as they 
fire’ very absurdly: called, still count in their ranks the 
only successful ’ legislators of the day, the only successful 
financier, and the only administrators whom accumulating 
information proves to have done their duty during the 
Crimean campaign. As to deliberative oratory, the eleva- 
tion of Sir ALEXANDER CockBURN removes the only speaker 
who prevented even the feebler members of the band from 
being classed at the head of the House of Commons. Hence 
itis that, in spite of many positive mistakes, and perhaps 
some degree of inherent intellectual morbidness, they cannot 
be forced to stay in obscurity. 
- Both sides of the House of Commons appear, indeed, 
anxious to have them. ‘ Lord Patmersron proffers office, and 


 ®é suspect that, if they showed any disposition to adhere to 


him, Mr. Lasoucuere might hope for a peerage, Sir G. C. 
Lewis for a professorial chair, and Mr. Vernon Surru for 
‘any’shelf whatever which fitted his administrative dimen- 
sions. On the other hand, Mr. Disraeui is ready to throw 
“overboard all the distinctive principles of the Op ition for 
the sake of “ reuniting the Conservative party.” His weekly 
‘organ urges many truths, which are quite incontestable, 
Tespecting the advantages which every member of such a 
party, and even the country, would derive from its consolida- 
‘tion. “Yet:there are some inducements wanting. The bonds 
connect honest men life ate bat 


Mr.’ anecdote) they wont stdy Jost, “they wont. 


two in number—convietioi aud party allegiance. The 
leaders of the Opposition underrate the attractions of the 
former, and, as it seems to us, they assume without gsoand 
that the latter can be created by a mere exercise of volition. 
Perhaps it is natural they should do so. The two poli- 
ticians who lead the Opposition in the Lords and Commons 
respectively, have, in their youth, worn most forms of 
opinion in turn, and worn them out. They have 
had enough in early life of thinking what they pleased. 
They are satiated with the luxury of conversion. For 
such men, an 0 has the charms which 
has for a rake, or the P, Chureh for a 

sceptic. Aftera nonage of caprice, itis pleasant to have your 
opinions ready made, and your cries found for you. gg the 
statesmen who form the Conservative minority began their 
career in the bosom of the most thoroughly disciplined con- 

known ‘to-medern politics. The opposition to the 
MELBOURNE Governmestewas ‘a school of honour and self- 

and, indeed, of all the virtues compatible with party ; 
but it ‘exercised’ a stern’ repression over’ conviction aud 
opinion. Those who were enrolled in it were introduced, by 
the policy which Sir Ropert Pen pursued when ‘in office, 
not only to new modes of action; but to. the yct untasted 
pleasures of liberty of thought. From 1840. te 1846, and. 
still more emphatically during the last. ten years, the 
“ Peelites” have enjoyed the Inxury of thinking for them- 
selves, and of making up their minds independently on eve 
question which came on the carpet. It is from hae ind 
gence as seductive as opium-eating. that Mr. 
undertakes to wean them. __ 

However the writers retained by. the Op ition ‘oie 
may strive to conceal it, there is a profound immorality in 
party. A man may serve in the ranks of a faction and 
keep his conscience undefiled, but only at periods during 
which the ‘sentiments of party envelope society like an 
atmosphere. At the present moment, if you want to join a 
party, you must go and look for it, as much as you have to 
search about for a room full of carbonic acid gas. You know 
that you are voluntarily going to be asphyxiated. It may 
be assumed, of course, that parties will revive, but we hold 
it to be quite idle to forecast the circumstances under which 
they will be resuscitated. And we believe it to be an espe- 
cially hopeless undertaking to endeavour to displace the 
Whigs by a planned co-operation of all the political sections 
who have ever acted them. They.seem to us to 
occupy office by much the same tenure as the American 
Democrats. They are very fur_from satisfactory rulers, but 
they have acquired the habits of power, and the country has 
got used to their control. Some day they may take the 
wrong side on a great question, and then an Opposition as 
formidable as the Republicans will organize itself without 
prompting. But till they are flagrantly i in the wrong, we 
think it is foolish to conspire — — and we are sure 
it is immoral. 


MR. BUCHANAN'S 


AN American optimist might discover plausible grounds 
for the opinion that the recent election demonstrates 
and confirms the good fortune of the best of all possible Re- 
publics. The devotees of freedom and Fremont in Eng- 
land seem to enjoy a monopoly of lamentation for the 
defeat of their favourite candidate. They had innocently 
believed in all the electioneering terrors of the Republican 
orators, and had assumed that the wounds of “ bleeding 
Kansas” could only be stanched by a ge hd elected in 
defiance of the South; but the population which is move 
immediately concerned ‘with the result j ju more correctly 


as to the bearing of events, and interprets with instinctive ac- 
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defeated party throughout the Union is probably contented 
to dispense with a victory which would, in many respects, 
have en found embarrassing; and the entire community 
is glad to repose from the agitation of the last few 
months, and to close an expenditure which is estimated at 
five millions sterling. The leading opponents of the suc- 
cessful candidate wisely recommend forgetfulness of the re- 
cent irritation; and, in general, they admit that there is 
something to be said for Mr. Bucwanay, though it would 
have been premature to say it before. 

‘The Republicans have, in truth, abundant reason to be 
satisfied with their present position. They have carried the 
great State of New York by a majority of 80,000, notwith- 
standing the preponderance which the Irish vote gave to the 
Democratic party in the capital. New England, as might 
have been expected, voted for the Free-Soil candidate ; and 
the more doubtful North-Western States have almost unani- 
mously declared themselves opposed to the claims of the 
South. Mr. BucHanan was returned by the vote of his own 
State of Pennsylvania ; but even at home he would neces- 
savily have been defeated if the Opposition had not been 
divided by the candidateship of Mr. Fistwore. As there 
was no contest in the greater part of the Southern States, it 
is impossible to calculate the proportions of the popular 
vote ; but it seems certain that Gclonel Fremont has polled 
the largest minority ever recorded, even if he has not actu- 
ally outnumbered his successful adversary. 

The Northern Democrats have perhaps not less reason to 
congratulate themselves on the closeness of the contest. The 
taunts of their opponents assume their entire subjugation by 
the slaveholding interest ; but it is absurd to sup that 
the party which was but lately dominant throughout the 
Union is really hostile to the principles and feelings which 
prevail among the majority of the population. Although the 
Democratic leaders have always professed their desire to 
suppress all discussion on slavery, they have generally de- 
clured their own faith in the necessary superiority of free 
settlers where a struggle arises for the possession of new ter- 
ritory. The successive victories of the South in Congress, 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the enactment 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, have been produced by the 
natural influence of an organized and unanimous section on 
the policy of a great coalition. The slave-holding States 
offered their allies a monopoly of official power, in return for 
certain concessions to their own peculiar interests ; but it has 
now become evident that the supremacy of the Democrats is 
rapidly slipping from their grasp. The Northern members 
of the party will in return point out to their confederates the 
necessity of making an effort to recover their lost popularity ; 
and the more prudent representatives of the South will 
be glad of an excuse for withdrawing from a position which 
is irritating and offensive without being profitable. Four 
years since, they secured a friendly President by an almost 
unanimous vote ; but they have now had great difficulty in re- 
turning a successor of the same political colour. All but the 
rabid disunionists—the Brooxses of Carolina and the WiszEs 
of Virginia—must see that a continuance of their recent 
policy will throw the Federal Power at the next election 
into the hands of their opponents. 

The resistance of the Free-soil Democrats to slaveholding 
dictation commenced at a time when their party prospects were 
much less alarming than at present. During the canvass, it 
was natural that the supporters of Fremont should identify 
the hostile candidate with the existing obnoxious Administra- 
tion; but it was notorious that the Bouthern delegates were 


doubly overruled at Cincinnati. The rejection of Mr. 
Prerce’s name by the Convention implied a disapproval of 


his connivance at the Border Ruffianism—the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise was censured in the person of Mr. 
Doveras. The party was compelled to accept a Northern 
statesman unpledged to the recent measures of the Govern- 
ment ; and at the same time the question of Kansas was left 
open, to be settled by the future ENT with the aid of 

ngress. The recent election will og the prudent 
and conciliatory section of the which supports the 
Administration. Border Ruffianism is an expensive luxury 
when it involves the loss of New York. The silver-mounted 
bludgeons which have been presented to Mr. Brooxs will 
scarcely console his political associates for the defeat which 
his exploit has probably secured for them in three or four 
Northern States. It is said that public interest can only be 
thoroughly aroused at alternate Presidential elections. 
Eight years are necessary for the revival of an excitement 
such as that which has lately prevailed throughout the 


Union. Before the end of Mr. Bucnanan’s term of office, 
it is possible that his ew may have so far recovered 
their popularity as to enabled, by means of their 
superior organization, to command the nomination of his 
successor. 

The great bulk of the Republicans will probably be willing 
to give the Presipenr elect a fair trial. They are already 
beginning to indulge in premature ramours—which may, 
however, be ultimately verified—that he will admit Kansas 
as a Free State. The decision will not rest with the Execu- 
tive ; but there can be little doubt that Mr. Bucanay’s 
wishes and sympathies are on the side of the Free Soilers, 
The peculiarly unprincipled character of My, Pumnce’s policy 
might perhaps, had it proved successful, have been pardoned 
or imitated ; but after its total failure, it is not likely that 
& sagacious statesman will identify himself with an obsolete 
blunder. Colonel Fremont would certainly have been un. 
able to carry out the pledge given by his partisans, that he 
would restore the Missouri Compromise, and admit Kansas 
at once with a free constitution ; but Mr. Buomanan, by a 
judicious management of parties, combined with a vigorous 
exercise of his own powers, may probably do all that can 
reasonably be required by the friends of freedom in the North, 
According to the report of the committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives, four-fifths of the actual settlers 
in Kansas are opposed to slavery. If the statement is only 
approximately true, the concession of a Free-soil constitution 
must necessarily follow, provided that the Presmpant does 
his duty by protecting the inhabitants against invasion from 
Missouri. The doctrine of squatter sovereignty, fairly car. 
ried out, is eminently favourable to free settlers as opposed 
to slaveholders. It is easier to emigrate alone than to 
carry a gang of negroes into the midst ofa population which, 
by asingle vote, may at any moment render them valueless ; 
nor has the slave proprietor even the option of trying the 
question on equal terms, The best lawyers are of opinion 
that slavery in the States is a positive institution depending 
exclusively on local law, It would follow that property in 
negroes would not be recognised by the Federal Courts 
beyond the limits of the existing or future Slave States. 
The Southern agitators naturally give the Constitution an 
opposite interpretation ; but few individuals would be in- 
clined to try the question at the risk of their entire property, 
The extravagant laws of the Border Ruffian Legislature 
Kansas indicate the uncertainty and alarm with which slave 
tenure in the Territory is regarded ; and.it must not be for- 
gotten that the laws themselves may be annulled by the 
Supreme Court, if they are found inconsistent with the 
Constitution, 

If the Kansas difficulty were disposed of, Mr. Buchanan 
might fairly look forward to a prosperous and tran- 
quil administration, He has for the present a majority 
of his party in both branches of Congress, and during his 
entire term of office he is certain of the support of the Senate, 
The unexpected strength displayed by the Republicans at 
the recent election will do a to secure him against the 
extravagance of his own friends ; and the more Tous 
parts of the Cincinnati platform may conveniently be evaded 
or forgotten. There is no temptation for the Paesypznt to 
involve himself in an — against Ouba, which, by 
exciting uneasiness in the North, would revive and strengthen 
the organization of his opponents. While a few Southern 
newspapers are demanding the renewal of the Slave trade, 
and offering ingenious proofs that free society is a failure, 
the more rational planters must be perfectly aware that die 
cussion will do kom no good. As long as they abstain 
from agitation for increase of power, or for extension of ter 
ritory, the North will willingly acquiesce in their constitu 
tional right to regulate their own concerns at their 
pleasure, The strength of the Abolition cause is founded 
on such outrages as those of Brooxs at Washington, 
or of Atcugson and his accomplices on the Missouri 
The great body of Northern politicians unanimously die 
avow the intention of interfering with the rights of the 
South; but the consistency of their future conduct with their 
professed principles will necessarily depend on cirouly 
stances, and especially on the existence or absence of prove 
cation. 

It is by no means certain that the slaveholders, # 
a class, have any interest in extending their territory. 
‘the Howe and te the 
equality of the rival sections in the Senate practically im- 
portant. So long as they can give their party allies # 
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majority, they are, as experience proves, certain of a pre- 
ponderance in the Senate. It is their interest to postpone 
the time at which Northern and Southern votes will be 
habitually opposed. The economical advantage of new ter- 
ritory may also be doubted. Virginia, as a breeding 
country, wishes to keep up the price of its stock, which 
South Carolina and Louisiana would willingly purchase as 
cheap as possible. The consumers of slave labour desire no 
further competition, although it might put money into the 
pockets of the producers. 

The practical good sense of the American people is 
strikingly illustrated by their conduct since the election. 
Agitation subsides as soon as the great question is 
decided, and all parties acquiesce in the result with perfect 
unanimity. The decision of a majority may or may not be 
the most perfect test of political justicejbut when it is esta- 
blished by law as the standard of right, it has all the advan- 
tage of a rule which is fixed and universally recognised. 
The French Republicans, who rejected every other basis of 
authority, could never make up their minds to acquiesce in 
the sovereignty of the greatest number. The day after such 
a defeat as that sustained by Fremont, they would probably 
have risen in arms to protest against the victory of wrong. 
But the Americans have English blood and English traditions 
which provide them with an unerring political instinct. 
When the opposite player has won according to the rules of 
the game, his antagonist shows his good taste by submitting 
to his loss ; and Englishmen, who lose nothing by the result, 
as they had no stake involved in the contest, will do well 
to imitate the acquiescence of the defeated party. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


UMOUOR has of late been busy with the name of Lord 
Joun Russert. We are assured that he is to be 
translated from the scene of his hitherto restless activity to 
the more tranquil atmosphere of the House of Lords; and 
it is added that he is already on his way home from Italy 
to prepare for the new honours which are to reward and 
crown his political career. On every ground, we should be 
glad to see Lord Joun in the Upper House ; but there is a 
pendant to the report so industriously circulated, which it 
is surely impossible for any human being to believe. It has 
been suggested by those who have most zealously pro- 
pageted the rumour alluded to, that the proposed eleva- 
tion of the ex-Minister is designed to pave the way for 
his re-admission into the Cabinet, with the leadership of the 
House of Lords. But this must be nothing but a canard. 
As we have no reason to believe that Lord PaLmMEerston 
is tired of his present position, it is inconceivable that he can 
seriously contemplate so hazardous an experiment ; and the 
report is probably as groundless as that which was circulated 
some months ago—that the Premier was weary of public 
life. If, however, it were true that he desires to be relieved 
from the cares of office, he could take no better pre- 
liminary step than that of entrusting the conduct of the 
Government in the House of Lords to his former chief. 
is no man living who can come near to Lord 

Joun Russet, in the art of breaking up a_ political 
combination. It would be needless as well as harsh 
to dwell at any length upon the errors by which he 
has disqualified himself for a place in any Cabinet in- 
tended to endure; and if his friends had the discretion 
to abstain from pressing imaginary claims which the 
country is totally unprepared to recognise, we should be 
content to leave him in the enjoyment of the repu- 
tation which circumstances enabled him to acquire in 
his younger days, and we should rejoice to see an old and 
once popular statesman placed—now that he is popular no 
t—in honourable. retirement in the House of Lords. 

But we have some regard for the present Administration, 
and we should be sorry to see it perish by spontaneous 
eombustion—a not unlikely termination of its career, if Lord 
Joun should once more be admitted into the Cabinet. 
Neither the country nor the Ministry can have forgotten 
the mode in which Lord Paumerston was expelled from the 
Foreign Office, or the more than equivocal correspondence 
Which came to light when the Duke of Newcast1g, yielding 
to a clamour which his colleague treacherously adopted, 
Tesigned the administration of the War Department. The 
Manner in which Lord Joun abandoned his political coad- 
Jutors on Mr. Rogsuck’s motion, is likewise fresh in every 


tion of the confusion created by the Plenipotentiary at 
Vienna, who thought himself justified in substituting his 
own personal views for the deliberate resolutions of the 
Cabinet which he represented. 
But irrespectively of Lord Joun Russe1’s past political 

errors, there is a further consideration which must preclude 
any prudent Statesman from seeking his official co-operation. 
Let it be granted that he is as great a constitutional states- 
man as his warmest admirers believe—let him have credit 
for all sagacity and zeal—still he has one defect which must 
ever prove fatal to the efficiency of an English Minister. 

He can work in combination with no one. When he 
was in office, his colleagues could never trust him, for they 
never knew how far they were trusted by him. They 
trembled to see him on his legs, for they were always uncer- 
tain what might be the complexion or the issue of his speech, 

or how far his uneasy versatility might modify or frustrate 

the previous decisions of the Cabinet. Even out of Parlia- 

ment, and during the recess, they could never feel any assur- 

ance that he would not—without consulting or informing a 

single member of the Government—write a letter, or make 

a declaration, reversing or gravely embarrassing the settled 

policy of the Administration. Such relations between a 

Minister and his colleagues are utterly incompatible with 

mutual confidence and cordiality. With such a representative 

in the Lords as Lord Jouy, all the tact of the Premier in the 

Commons would be vain, as he would be constantly liable to be 

committed to whatever crotchet might arise in the active brain 

of his alter ego in the Upper House. 1t would, for example, 

be a most perplexing dilemma for Ministers to find themselves 

unexpectedly pledged, without previous discussion or con- 

sultation, to carry a Reform Bill that would satisfy every- 

body, or to introduce a comprehensive scheme of education 

recommended by its projector as calculated to put an eternal 

termination to the wrangling of sects and parties. Lord Jonn’s 

restless fancy isever prompting him to grapple with imprac- 

ticable subjects, while he has just a little too much reliance 

on his power of bringing them to a satisfactory settle- 

ment. He may be bold and ingenious, but his chivalrous 

disposition is very apt to get his political coadjutors into 

trouble. A Government with such a representative would, 

in the course of half a session, irreparably lose the confidence 

of the House of Commons and the country; and with all 
respect for Lord Jonn’s talents, we shall not believe that 

Lord Patmerston will venture to avail himself of his 

eccentric and unreliable support, until we are forced to 
admit that seeing is believing. 

The very considerations, however, which make Lord Joun 
RvssELL an undesirable colleague, point to the House of 
Lords as his appropriate resting-place. His unfortunate 
perversity and rashness, and his irrepressible propensity for 
destroying Cabinets, have not altogether neutralized his 
claims on what was once his party ; and a summons to the 
House of Lords would be both a just recognition of past ser- 
vices, and a convenient escape from present and future em- 
barrassment. Just as Ireland used to be the difficulty of the 
Tories, Lord Joun Russet is the difficulty of the Whigs. 
While he remains in the House of Commons, they do not know 
what to do with him, or what to do without him. They cannot 
admit him to their confidence, and it would be still more diffi- 
cult to abandon or neglect him altogether. He stands in a 
great degree isolated, and does not belong to any of the divi- 
sions of the House. He has still friends, it is true, who, on 
the strength of old recollections, have adhered, and yet 
adhere, to him in all his wanderings; but he can 
hardly be said to have a party of his own, nor can 
he properly be classed with the general body of the 
supporters of the Government. The inconvenience of this 
position would not, however, be felt in the House of Lords, 
where the value of Lord Joun’s long experience and liberal 
views would not be materially diminished by his exceptional 
relations towards existing parties. But it is not merely as @ 
matter of policy and convenience that we should 
witness his elevation to the peerage. No man has a 
right to such a recognition of past services. There is 
scarcely one of the great measures which, during the last 
quarter of a century, have almost revolutionized our national 
policy, in which he has not been a conspicuous actor, and 
there are some in passing which circumstances gave him the 
foremost part. His name is associated with our history 
throughout a peculiarly important and eventful period ; 
and all parties would be glad to see honour paid him, though 


“one’s memory ; and the public still retains a vivid recollec- 


even his own warmest political friends must dread his return 
to office. x 
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THE ORGAN OF THE COUNTRY. 


HE Times is so curious a mixture of greatness and little- 

ness that it is difficult to say whether Englishmen have 
more reason to be proud or ashamed of their self-constituted 
representative. One or the other—or perhaps both—we must 
be. We can no more wash our hands of it than Sinbad 
could get rid of the old man of the sea. Whether we will 
or no, it goes forth to all the world as the symbol of 
England. The Caffre term for a plenipotentiary describes 
its functions best—it is our mouth. It claims to speak the 
mind of the country, and, in a certain rude sense, it does so. 
At any rate, it approximates more nearly to the representa- 
tive character which it assumes than any of its rivals. It 
is scarcely possible for a daily paper to express the matured 
thoughts of the more intellectual part of society ; but the 
off-hand, impetuous judgments which, whether right or wrong, 
embody the feelings of the day, are generally reflected, with 
just a spice of picturesque exaggeration, in the columns of the 
Times. If we look at the substantial result, and carefully 
avoid all scrutiny of the less dignified details which make 
it up, it does seem a grand achievement to produce every 
morning a tolerably faithful daguerreotype of the passing 
aspirations and weaknesses, the knowledge and the 
prejudices, the opinions, hopes, fears, and passions— 
not, indeed, of the wisest class, nor of any class—but of 
the whole country, considered as a single living entity. 
The process by which the picture is drawn has some- 
thing of the simplicity of sun-painting. It is not in 
virtue of its superior wisdom, or of its highly organized 
system for gaining information, that the Z'imes is able to 
reproduce the first impressions of the national common 
sense. Nor can it be said that it moulds or creates the 
opinion which it announces as the sum of the convictions of 
the country. Some readers, it is true, take for granted. 
whatever is put before them; but men of the class which 
really influences public opinion are more often disposed to 
be over critical than to accept a dogma with too great 
readiness, No one in his senses can suppose that the doc- 
trines of the Z'imesa become, in a single morning, the faith 
of the country by mere force of logic. Well-written our 
eontemporary’s articles unquestionably are, and sometimes 
they show a really marvellous skill ; but their strength con- 
sists less in being well-written than in being well-read. Con- 
viction is a slow process, and the pen of an angel could not 
produce any very sensible result in the short period which 
it generally takes to bring the Zimes and the unwieldy 
average mass of society into tolerable harmony. 

The result is, in fact, attained by a much simpler process. 
Though the leader of the morning is not by any means re- 
garded as infallible, it is pretty generally accepted as the 
text for the political discussion of the day. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the Zimes, any more than other teachers and 
preachers, can make all men agree in its view of a public 
question ; but it can do what answers its purpose quite as 
well—it can make them think and talk about almost any 
subject which it may select. People may differ from the 
T'imes—they may criticise it, refute it, and occasionally even 
laugh at it—but still they accept the topics it suggests, 
and talk on the questions on which it desires to elicit general 
opinion, In some form or other, we all hold a daily chat 
with the Ziimes on its own subjects. It may be said to 
preside in a permanent national conference, indicating ques- 
tions for debate, and gathering the views of the majority. 
When once any matter has been made the subject of general 
discussion, it needs no special machinery to ascertain the 
prevailing opinion—the difficulty would rather be to live 
so completely out of the world as to escape its influence. 
Accordingly, after one or two pioneer articles to introduce a 
queation, the Z'imes can always venture to launch out, in its 
own uncompromising style, with a tolerable certainty of 
espousing the popular side. In a word, it is by a passive 
rather than an active process that it comes to represent as 
nearly as it does the impulses, if not the deliberate con- 
vietions, of England. If society wont come to the Ziimes, 

Times goes over to society. 

With this estimate of the functions of the daily organ of the 
country, we should be prepared to make allowance for some 
inacouracy, and for almost any amount of inconsistency, as 
the inevitable consequences of its position. Consistent wisdom 
would give anything but a true picture of the shifting 
phases of English ideas on political and social matters. At 
one time, the country is fired with righteous indignation at 
the perfidy of a coup d’état by the sworn servant of a 


Republic. A little later, it is thinking of nothing but the 
steady fidelity of an Imperial ally. Both these moods of 
national feeling have to be transferred to the daily canvas ; 
and the true and fair explanation of the habitual incon- 
sistency of our contemporary is, that self-contradiction is the 
only condition on which the 7'imes can accomplish the purpose 
which may be looked upon as the final cause of its existence. 
If the Z'imes pretended to no other function than that of 
giving an intelligent representation of the common sen- 
timent of the country from day to day, it would oceupy a 
position of some dignity and great importance ; and, with a 
little abatement for the effect of temporary excitement, 
its articles might be relied on as offering, in the main, a sen- 
sible and thoroughly English commentary on passing events. 
One strange weakness, however, has gone far to diminish its 
prestige and impair its representative value. Not seeing thd 
absolute contradiction of ideas between a popular organ ane 
an infallible teacher, it sets up for two qualities which are 
utterly incompatible, except on the strictest interpretation of 
the maxim, Vow populi vow Dei. It insists on being always 
popular and always right. The result is, that it often fails 
to represent current opinions, because they would imply too 
marked a condemnation of fallacies in whieh the journal and 
its readers may formerly have revelled together. At other 
times, it so far does homage to the public as to renounce, 
in substance, errors which have ceased to be popular ; but, in 
the teeth of its better instincts, it cannot help recurring to 
the exploded notions, and seeking to vindicate the infal- 
libility both of the original statement and of its direct oppo- 
site. 

A recent article affords a good illustration of these charac- 
teristic merits and defects. It was an answer to one of the 
latest efforts of the Assemblée Nationale to sow discord 
between France and England. With the usual tact of a 
mischief-maker, the Fusionist organ had professed that its 
complaints were directed, not against England, but against 
her Cabinet ; and while it condemned Lord Patmerston’s 
tactics as odious, it declared that Sir Rorerr Peet’s 
policy was all that a Frenchman could desire. Only one 
answer could be given to this groundless antithesis—namely, 
that Pret was as jealous of England’s honour as PALMERSTON 
can be, and that the foreign policy of our country embodies 
the national will, and does not represent the crotchets of 
individual statesmen. This answer was, in fact, given by 
the Times, and was accompanied by a declaration, which few 
Englishmen would hesitate to adopt, of the feelings and 
motives which have actuated this country from the com- 
mencement of the war to the present crisis. Thus far the 
Times appears as the universal organ. But the same article 
contained an exhibition of weakness which strikingly 
contrasted with the force and dignity. of its language 
when speaking in the name of the country. It is an old 
story how, in the first year of the war, Lord ABERDEEN 
and his friends were accused of having, by their feebleness 
and incapacity, sacrificed the greater part of the British 
army. It is an old story, too, that the accusation proved 
to be totally unfounded, and that the very measures which 
afterwards restored the efficiency of our troops were due to 
the forethought of the men who had been made the scape- 
goats of popular clamour. For some months continuously 
the Times had repeated the cry; but when it was refuted, 
a single article appeared, in which the accusation was ex- 
pressly withdrawn. Both in the hasty blame and in the 
sudden recantation, the J'imes was true to its office of uttering 
the general voice. Still, it could not get over the annoyance 
which it suffered from the proof of its fallibility ; and after 
haying admitted that its former denunciations were not 
justified by facts, it has taken every occasion to revive the 
old prejudice, and to insinuate the charges which it can no 
longer openly make. ‘Ihe observation of the Assemblée 
Nationale, with respect to the policy of Sir Roperr Pel, 
was too tempting an opportunity to be resisted. By an easy 
perversion of the language of the French journal, the con- 
trast between PaLwerston and Peet is applied to men whom 
the Times persists in calling “the Peelite party,” for no 
reason that we can imagine except that they were in Sir 
Robert's lifetime his chosen political friends. The Zimes 
cannot forgive statesmen to whom it has been compelled to 
offer something like an apology for an unjust accusation. It 
therefore insinuates that they are of the school that thought 
it the true policy of England to begin the war feebly, @ 
prosecute it coldly—and so on throughastring of imputations, 
ending with that of indifference to the faithful performance by 


Russia of the conditions of peace. The day has gone by, how- 
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ever, when the Zimes can hope to convince the public that the 
Ministry which sent every available man to the seat of war, 
and which ventured on the fortunate rashness of the Crimean 
expedition, either commenced the war feebly or prosecuted 
it coldly ; and it will be time enough to insist on the last of 
its accusations when Lord ABERDEEN is found to espouse the 
side of Russia in the existing disputes about the execution of 
the treaty. The whole insinuation is based on a refuted sus- 
picion and a groundless surmise, and shows an irritation at 
the exposure of a former mistake which is curiously incon- 
gruous with the character of a national organ which the 
Times, not without some justice, affects. A journal may 
profess either to represent us or to teach us, The better 
it does the one, the worse it will do the other ; and so long 
as it proclaims itself to be the voice of England, it is idle 
for the Times to indulge in the foolish vanity of infallibility, 
and both idle and weak to preserve a perennial grudge 
against some of our ablest statesmen because it has been 
their fate to put the Oracle in the wrong. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE TWINS. 


I’ we were obliged to renounce our personality and to be 
somebody else, we should like to be SpoonEer-and-New- 
pecaTeE. We speak of them as one, because it would be as 
impossible to sever them in idea as to divide the Siamese 
twins without destroying their existence, In fact, we are 
always in doubt whether to use a singular or a plural pro- 
noun to designate the composite phenomenon that represents 
the county of Warwick, Perhaps as a noun of multitude, 
however, it may admit the use of the plural, which will 
have the convenience of leaving their metaphysical identity 
an open question. 

What we envy in the happy pair of Warwick is the perfect 
faith which they have in themselves, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, in each other, Mr. Spooner always concurs in 
every word that falls from Mr. Newprcare, and Mr. New- 
DEGATE pledges himself by anticipation to all that he expects 
to hear from Mr, Spooner. They have no doubts, difficulties, 
or hesitation about anything in the world. All sorts of 
puzzling questions, which men who are weak enough to 
think are continually beating their brains to solve, come 
as easy as the alphabet to Spooner-and-Newpecate. They 
rely on their own facts, believe in their own predictions, 
comprehend their own explanations, and are even convinced 
by their own logic. They are in a state of absorption which 
renders them inaccessible to outward influences, and they 
seem to enjoy all the privileges of the Buddhist Nirwana 
‘without losing the satisfaction of the liveliest self-conscious- 
ness. Tried by any test that has ever been proposed, they 
must be the happiest of created beings. According to 
some philosophers, happiness consists in the absence 
of internal conflict—in being at one with yourself. 
Spoonrr-and-Newpeaare go further, and are at one, not only 
each with himself, but each with the other. If any other 
standard be selected, they appear equally fortunate. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? None but the crudest 
of moralists would deny that happiness is from within, and 
not from without ; and in their own subjective view, SPOoNER- 
and-Newpeears have all the enjoyments of which humanity 
is capable, They are always active, always right, always free 
from doubt, always on the eve of triumph, and—what is 
perhaps the highest delight of all to a benevolent nature— 

hey are always labouring for the permanent welfare of man- 
kind, But as we have no hopes of ever becoming SPoonEr- 
and-NewpeGars, or anything at all like them, the next best 
thing must be to read what they say. Any one who is afflicted 
with ennui should always do this, It does not matter 
which of their orations is selected—they are all equally 
restorative. They made speeches on Wednesday, at the 
Agricultural Association of their county, which really glow 
with happy self-satisfaction. The knottiest subject never 
checked their flow of spirits, or gave them a moment's 
trouble. 

There is the great convict difficulty—what to do with our 
criminal classes—which few can approach without confessing 
themselves at fault. We could pardon any one for growing 
grave and sad over such atopic. Young boys and girls, 

» bred, and educated in crime, thrust into prison, and 
then thrust out again, with no possibility of living but by 
crime—respectability somewhat horrified on the convict’s 
account, but vastly more terrified on its own—statesmen 


nies stoutly refusing to admit another convict—the public 
erying out for protection against garotters and burglers 
—such is the pleasant subject which Spoonrr-and-NEwpe- 
GATE cheerfully handled. They dealt with it something in 
this fashion :—* Parliament must put an end to the ticket- 
of-leave system. It is all very well to say that a great many 
criminals are reformed, but what becomes of the public? 
Read the garotte column of the Times, and it is impossible 
to entertain a doubt of the enormities committed by ticket- 
of-leaves.” The evil having been thus vigorously exposed, 
the next thing is to suggest the remedy. This is done in the 
form of a satire upon the proceedings of Government:—“While 
every encouragement is given to the emigration of honest 
labourers, the Government keep at home men whose crimes 
shut them out from employment, instead of sending them 
where their labour would be valuable, and their crimes 
would be forgotten in their subsequent good conduct.” Ob- 
serve how the case is aggravated by the aid given to honest 
emigration, and with what conscious wisdom the speakers 
unfold the novel remedy of transportation, just as if they 
had never heard that the impossibility of continuing it was 
the core of the whole matter. They have heard of the diffi- 
culty, but get rid of it in halfa sentence. They “could not 
doubt” that penal settlements might be found somewhere or 
other; and so they disposed of the whole matter. Let it be 
remembered that the penal settlements contemplated must 
be colonies sufficiently populous to absorb our annual thou- 
sands of convicts, without being utterly demoralized them- 
selves, and that all such places have absolutely rejected our 
moral refuse—and who will notenvy Spooner-and-N EWDEGATE 
their incapacity of doubting on such a question? Charmed 
with their own solution of one of the most difficult problems of 
the day, they feel justified in snubbing men like the ReconpeR 
of Birmingham, who have presumed to question where the 
members for Warwickshire are free from doubt. “ That 
learned gentleman would do well to confine himself to the 
duties of the Bench, and leave such questions to the wisdom 
of the Legislature,” But this is a dreary subject, and we 
have only touched upon it to show how gracefully and tri- 
umphantly the honourable duplicates can deal with the 
sternest matters, and “never doubt” about the most ques- 
tionable facts. 

There are other topics in the Warwick speeches in which 
the orators appear to still greater advantage, They are 
strong in eulogy, and stronger in denunciation. The hearts 
of the Warwick farmers must have warmed to hear that 
they were blest with the only Constitution in the world, 
“under the auspices of which each citizen could find an 
expansive power of domestic freedom unknown to other 
nations.” What the expansive power is, where it is to ex- 
pand to, what each citizen is to do with it, and whether there 
may not be some danger of its blowing up the domestic free- 
dom itself, are questions which nobody asked, and on which it 
was not thought necessary to volunteer an explanation. 
We are rather in the dark about the meaning of the sen- 
tence ourselves, and only dimly perceive that it is very fine ; 
but we dare say that the honourable members would be un- 
able to comprehend the possibility of a doubt on so simple 
a matter. But after all, the grand topic was “ Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty,and down withthe Pope ;” and it wasapproached 
with consummate skill. The order of ideas is this :—First, 
a general eulogy on civil and religious liberty and the Bri- 
tish Constitution ; then an explosion on American tyranny, 
with quotations from the Alabama Firebrand, to prove that 
the United States are on the point of re-establishing the 
slave-trade, and extending the domestic institution over 
white labourers as well as niggers. This picture intro- 
duces the main argument somewhat as follows :—While 
slavery di America, and the Inquisition is triumphant 
at Rome, “we should respect the advocates of religious free- 
dom if they shrink from contact with those who represent 
the principles of Rome.” The qualification must not be for- 
gotten, or the subsequent reasoning would fall to the ground. 
The Warwickshire variety of religious freedom, it will be 
seen, is freedom for all except our opponents—just the same 
sort as was in vogue under Mary and Exizaperu. It may 
be easily imagined that Maynooth, when attacked with such 
“freedom,” is easily demolished. Thus they say—Talk about 
civil and religious liberty, did you ever know Popery con- 
nected with civil and religious liberty in your lives? It 
lives in an atmosphere where Popery cannot exist.” There- 
fore, down with Maynooth. Again—* Do the people of this 
country wish to see the Chrrch of Rome maintained in 


and judges utterly bewildered to know what to do—colo- 


Ireland? Surely not.” Then, in the name of civil and reli- 
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gious liberty, down with Maynooth. Do not Americans 
keep down their slaves, and shall we talk of justice between 
Irish Protestants and Irish Papists? Happy the men who 
can believe in such sentiments. But it is not given to all to 
wall in the path of controversy without stumbling. Poor 
Lord Joun Scorr, who presided at the meeting, good- 
naturedly tried to talk in the strain which of right distin- 
guishes the members for the county. We are sorry to say that 
he floundered into a most unlucky suggestion—namely, that 
Mr. Spooner’s notions of civil and religious liberty were iden- 
tical with those of the Pope. “ His honourable friend, Mr. 
Spooner,” said the chairman, “had been called bigoted, but 
iu repudiating the Maynooth grant, we were only performing 
an act of reciprocity, seeing that the Church of Rome was 
the deadly enemy of Protestant education, and that in Rome 
itself civil and religious liberty wereunknown.” Think of Mr. 
Spooysr only reciprocating the bigotry of Rome! The worst 
of the matter was, that the chairman’s logic was perfect, and 
that there was no escape from the painful conclusion. No 
escape, that is to say, for ordinary intellects ; but Spooner- 
and-NEWDEGATE were happily unconscious of the blow, and 
proceeded, in all simplicity of heart, to prove the charge 
which, to their cheerful spirits, seemed the highest eulogy. 


A ROYAL BEGGING-LETTER. 


} xd Greece is the most insignificant, it is certainly not the 

most modest, of European kingdoms. So long as the 
war lasted, King Orno did everything in his power to 
thwart the Allies. The officers of his army, and the chief 
favourites of his Court, placed themselves at the head 
of marauding bands, who carried on their depredations 
in the neighbouring Turkish provinces with so much energy 
as to compel Omer Pasua to detach some of his best troops 
from the force, which was already sufficiently occupied in 
maintaining the line of the Danube against the Russians. 
The Greek brigands were provided with funds and arms 
from a source which it was not difficult to connect with 
the Court itself. The sympathy of the Queen with Russia 
was natural enough ; but the audacity with which the par- 
venu Kingdom defied the remonstrances of France and Eng- 
land, and disregarded the complaints of Turkey, could only 
be accounted for on the supposition that Oro had made up 
his mind to cultivate the favour of Russia as the probable con- 
queror in the war which was then in its commencement. In 
point of fact, Greece was a more serviceable ally to the Czar 
than if she had sent her little contingent to join the defenders 
of Sebastopol. By keeping Turkish troops in Macedonia, and 
by compelling England and France to leave a permanent 
garrison in the Pireus, at a time when the want of men in 
the Crimea was most severely felt, a greater injury was in- 
flicted on the Allies than if the Greeks had openly joined 
the Russian camp. For some time after our occupation of 
the kingdom, every possible indignity was offered to the 
allied troops, short of outrages which would have pro- 
voked immediate retaliation. Even after solemn assurances 
of neutrality had been given, it needed sundry unmistake- 
able hints to restrain the pro-Russian tendencies of the 
Court of Athens. In a word, Greece did all the injury 
she could to the cause for which we were fighting ; and 
until a very late period of the contest, she gloried in the 
avowal of her preference for the Czar, and so far presumed 
upon her weakness as to maintain a tone of studied bravado 
towards the Western Powers. 

But Russia has been beaten—the war is over—and, as a 
natural consequence, a corresponding change has come over 
the policy, or at least the language, of Greece. M. Ray- 
GABE, the Minister of Finance at Athens, has addressed 

- an elaborate document to the English Government, intended 
to explain the past conduct of the troublesome little king- 
dom, to hint at the withdrawal of the allied troops, and 
at the same time to beg for indulgence in the matter 
of the loan. The defiant tone assumed during the earlier 
part of the war has subsided into a mendicant whine. 
Hrance and England, no less than Russia, are now “the 
benevolent Powers who at all times have held out a helping 
hand to Greece.” “There is nothing,” we are told, “ re- 
maining to give umbrage to the Powers which were always 
the hope and strength of Greece.” Greece has been mis- 
judged, and is anxious to recover our good opinion. Such is 
M. Raneang's apology ; and if it stood alone it might be 
received, for what it is worth, as an implied promise 
for the future, however little it may be borne out by 


the history of the past. But while he comes, cap in hand, 
to make his peace with England, he chooses the moment as 
the most appropriate for entreating concessions from the 
benevolent solicitude of the Powers that guaranteed the loan, 
The cap that was doffed out of affected respect is straightway 
thrust out for alms; and it is only too obvious that the 
desire of Greece to regain the favourable consideration 
of the protecting Powers is mainly prompted by the hope 
of obtaining a little relief from her obligations, and a little 
more time to develop the resources which have so long been 
wasted by misgovernment. 

It may be that the indulgence which Greece solicits 
will ultimately be granted, though, under all the circum- 
stances, the request is not the less impudent on that 
account. But, hewever little she may deserve at our 
hands, she has two pleas which, if backed by sufficient 
importunity, may possibly prevail. She is a poor country 
appealing toarich one; and, moreover, her existence is partly 
owing to a romantic hallucination of our own, which Russia 
contrived to turn to the furtherance of her cooler and more 
interested views. The representations on which M. Rancané 
founds his request are not in themselves very convincing; 
and if his tables of revenue and expenditure are not more 
accurate than his description of the foreign policy recently 
pursued by his Government, they will scarcely suffice to 
support the petition which he has thought fit to present. He 
must, indeed, have a large faith in our ignorance, when he 
attributes the recent attitude of his country to the factions 
which, ever since the War of Independence, have affected 
exclusive sympathies for one or the other of the protecting 
Powers. Factions no doubt there were; but what England 
complained of was, that the Kine, the Government, and 
the Army were al] of one faction—and that the Russian— 
and used the resources of the country to develop insurree- 
tion in the Sunran’s dominions. These factions, we are told, 
have now been abandoned by the nation, and all party feel- 
ings are merged in one national sentiment—a result on which 
Greece may be heartily congratulated, if it should not prove 
too good to be true. Another equally satisfactory piece of in- 
formation contained in the memorial is, that the Greeks are 
at length perfectly aware of what Europe expects from them. 
We can only regret that the lesson was not learned a little 


sooner. But the crowning sentence of M. modest 


document is the advice which he kindly tenders to the Great 
Powers as to the best mode of promoting the welfare of 
Greece. This, it seems, is, simply “to strengthen the Royal 
authority, to enable it the better to do good without con- 
sideration of personal interests that might be opposed to it.” 
Truly, Oro has chosen a seasonable time for asking England, 
to lend her aid in strengthening an authority which has 
uniformly been employed for purposes of annoyance against 
her. 

The financial considerations urged by M. Rancasé are, 
on the face of them, unsatisfactory. His statemeat looks 
too much like a bankrupt’s balance-sheet to command 
unhesitating confidence. He proves a great deal too 
much; for, not content with making out the utter inability 
of the country to provide any surplus to meet the 
interest of the loan, he marshals an array of figures to 
show that not more than a tenth of the money was ever 
actually received by Greece, and that the interest which she 
is called upon to pay is not balanced by any countervailing 
benefit derived from the advance which she was so eager t0 
secure. However, she does not venture to deny her obliga 
tion, and only trusts to the generosity of the guaranteeing 
Powers to render the burden as little onerous as possible 
That any bond fide efforts on the part of Greece to improve 
her finances and to meet her engagements will be cordially 
assisted by England, at least, we have no doubt; but we 
very much question whether the object will be accomplished 
by adding to the ill-used influence of the Court, or by leaving 
at the disposal of King Oruo and his Ministers the surplus 
revenues which ought to be devoted to the liquidation of 
the Debt. 

We should be delighted to see the Government of Greece 
enter upon the course of material improvements which the 
Minister of Finance has shadowed forth. But it would have 
been more becoming if she had delayed the presentation of 
her begging-letter until she had given some more 80 
evidence of repentance and amendment than vague pro 
fessions, to be repudiated perhaps on the first opportunily 
which may present itself for renewing her intrigues for the 
furtherance of Russian ambition. 
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UTAH. 


RECENT number of the New York Herald contains a 
summary of three discourses, delivered during the present 
autumn, by Brigham Young, to the Mormons of Utah. These 
discourses contain matter of a sufliciently curious character to 
joetify the imposing heading and varied capitals with which the 
ew York paper introduces them. They Hse how Mormonism 
is really working, the difficulties with which its leaders have to 
contend, the materials with which they have to deal, and the re- 
sources they bring to the contest. They have an official stamp, 
as proceeding from the present chief of the Mormons, which pre- 
vents their statements from being gainsaid; and they exhibit that 
freshness and genuineness which unfailingly attend every utter- 
ance of a man whose personal feelings are deeply interested in 
the subject he discusses. In a short space we may here learn 
more of Utah than from a dozen volumes of friendly panegyric or 
inimical satire. 

The President, as he is called, begins with a short preamble, 
in which he descants on his own personal weaknesses, and allows 
that others may sce failings in him to which he is blind. This 
does not, however, dismay him. “I am so constituted,” he says, 
“that when I discover | weaknesses, I bear them off as well 
as I can; and I say to all people, If you discover that I falter 
when I do the best I can, what are you going to do about it?” 
Having put this difficult problem in the way of his critics, he 
proceeds to take his hearers to task for all the faults that have 
offended him—premising, however, that ‘this people are the best 
people upon the face of the earth that we have any knowledge 
of.” The great obstacle which thwarts his efforts and those of 
the elders is, that so many of the saints are uninstructed in the 
tenets of their faith, and that so few have any personal knowledge 
of the history of its founder. ‘ Even quite a portion of this con- 
gregation never witnessed the face of our Prophet. The new- 
comers presume over-confidently on the privileges to which they 
think themselves entitled. They are so full of the power of the 
elders to help them, that they neglect to help themselves. For 
instance,” says the President, “‘ you may go to some people here, 
and ask what ails them, and they will answer, ‘I don’t know; 
but we feel a dreadful distress in the stomach and in the back— 
we feel all out of order, and we wish you to lay hands upon us.’” 

But, as the teacher explains, these are cases for a black dose, 
not for the extreme remedies of the Church. What can be expected, 
however, when no human means have been used? ‘“ According to 
my understanding of the gospel of salvation, I might as well ask 
the Lord to cause my wheat to grow without my ploughing the 
ground.” Others, again, have, it seems, very inconvenient theories 
of property. ‘lhey talk of the Apostolic doctrine of the equality 
of goods. ‘“ But will such a course sustain the Linniuat No. 
Such a policy would be the ruin of this people, and scatter them 
to the four winds. We are to be guided by superior knowledge, 
by a higher influence and power.” There is, he complains, much 
boasting of liberality, but the liberality is of a troublesome kind. 
“Some are so liberal that they will pick up my cattle on the range, 
and butcher them, saying, ‘There is nothing here belonging to 
Brother Brigham, nor to anybody else—it is the Lord's, and I will 
have alittle beef.’” Still more annoying is the reckless confidence 
of the fairer portion of the community in their President. What 
is to become of Utah if ladies go to their haberdashers, and say, 
as they are wont, “ Mr. Storekeeper, take the little I have, and 
give me some ribbon for it, or a nice dress, for I want the best I 
can get. and I know that Brother Brigham will not let me suffer ?” 
Well may the perplexed President exclaim, at the end of his first 
discourse, “‘ The grand difficulty with this community is simply 
this—their interest is not one.’ 

In the second discourse, Brother Brigham gives a sketch of the 
cer a of his early career, in order to shame the growing 
ove of luxury observable among the Mormon missionaries. He 
asserts that, during the time of Joe Smith, he himself received 
no other reward for his labours than half a small pig, weighing, 
as he scrupulously adds, ninety-three pounds. tn 18 mr in 
pi sa with “ several of the Twelve,” were sent to Seetend. 

e started from home without purse or scrip, and most of the 
elve were sick. I had to be helped to the Ohio in order to 
et into a boat to cross it. This was about our situation—I 

L no overcoat until I got to New York.” The history of 
their first proceedings in England is singular, and shows that 
they had, at least, lenty of pluck. ‘When we reached 
England, we designed to start a paper, but we had not the first 
Penny to do it with.” This, however, was not considered any 
great obstacle. ‘We went to Preston, and held our conference, 
and decided that we would publish a paper. Brother Parley 
A Pratt craved the privilege of editing it, and we granted him 
the privilege.” The mystery of publishing a paper without a 
penny of capital soon resolves itself, we are sorry to say, into a 
Process that has been adopted by a great many enthusiasts. 
a borrowed two leaned and fifty pounds of Sister Jane 
o nbow.” Such, however, was the success of the paper that 

© money was refunded, and the speaker boasts that during his 
stay in England he not only maintained himself, but bought all 

clothing, “except one pair of pantaloons, which the sisters 
fave me in Liverpool, and which f greatly needed.” He pro- 


ae to say how this delicate present came to be offered. 
told the brethren in one of my discourses that there 
was no need of their begging, for that if they needed 


anything, the sisters could understand that. ‘The sisters 
took the hint, and the pantaloons were forthcoming.” A ma 

must certainly be in great want of these garments if women 
who hear that he wishes for a present immediately understand 
that nothing could be so acceptable as a pair of trousers. The 
self-denying and self-supporting days of Mormon missionaries 
seem, however, to be now gone by. A brass or iron age has 
succeeded the golden one. The very resources that ought to 
maintain the dignity and prosperity of Utah are intercepted by 
these unfaithful stewards. ‘ We do not receive tithing from 
abroad, because our missionaries are so liberal that they 
eo every dollar that can be scraped up, and then come 

ere and have it credited to such and such individuals as tithing, 
without handing over the money. This course hedges up the 
work at head-quarters.” And what makes the delinquen 
a provoking is that the missionaries squander the proceeds 
on a diet which we should have thought almost too rich for a 
schoolboy. They are now reported to live on “ cream and short- 
cake, butter, honey, light biscuit, and sweetmeats.” All this 
finds little favour in the eyes of the President. As he severely 
and pointedly expresses his aspiration—‘‘I want to sec the 
elders live on buttermilk and potatoes, and, when they return, 
be more faithful.” 


So impressed is he with the dangers of luxury, and the chances 
of disruption and discord arising on too rapid a success, that 
in his third discourse he even welcomes the failure of the crops, 
which had filled his hearers with so much dismay. “There is 
not a hardship, there is not a trial, that comes upon this people 
in this place, but that I am more thankful for than I am for full 
granaries. We have been hunting during the past twenty-six 
years for a place where we could raise saints, not merely wheat 
or corn. I say hallelujah, this is a first-rate place to raise saints.” 
He then passes to the most important topic of his last discourse— 
the manner in which the community should meet the complaints 
of vane ane weary of polygamy. It has often been said 
that the Mormon women like the system of concubinage under 
which they live, and are not distracted by the jealousies natural 
to rivals. We may now contradict a statement, in itself so im- 
probable, on the unimpeachable authority of the President. “ It 
1s frequently happening that women will say they are unhappy : 
‘Ihave not had a happy day for a year,’ says one ; and another has 
not seen a happy day five years. ... of them are wading 
through a Meet flood of tears, because of the conduct of some 
men, together with their own folly.” The President announces 
his intention of putting a stop to all this. Once for all, he will open 
the door of retreat. ‘‘Iam going togive you to the 6th of Octo- 
ber next for reflection, that you ma | oh aa whether you wish 
to stay with your husbands or not.” Evidently the interior of the 
President's harem had not been a peaceful one, nor his domestic 
bliss\uninterrupted. For he makes a direct application of the 
general permission by adding, ‘‘ My wives have got to do one of 
two things—either round up their shoulders to endure the afflic- 
tions of this world, and live their religion, or they may leave ; for 
I will not have them about me. I will go into heaven alone, 
rather than have scratching and fighting about me.” One objec- 
tion remained to be anticipated. ‘No doubt,” he continues, 
“some are thinking, ‘I wish Brother Brigham would say what 
would become of the children.’ I will tell you what my feelings 
are—lI will let my wives take my children, and I have property 
enough to support them, and can educate them, and give them a 
good fortune, and I can take a fresh start,” What he means by 
taking a fresh start may be guessed from his proceeding to insist 
on the duty of “‘ preparing tabernacles” for souls. 

To those sisters who should refuse to sy and should abide 
contentedly by the law of their religion, the President promises 
that “they shall be queens in heaven and rulers to all eternity.” 
For the present, he has a complaint to bring against the members 
of each sex. The women are reproved for their impatience, 
and their anxiety for immediate —— “ The women come 
and say, ‘ Really, Brother John, I thought you were going to 
make a heaven for me.’”” The men, on the other hand, fail to 
exercise their due authority. There are weak husbands in new 
countries as well as in old ones. ‘ Many of you have been— 
what shall I say? pardon me, brethren—hen-pecked, so much 
that they do not know the place of man or woman. Are a 
then fit to have a family? No, you are not, and never will be 
until you get common sense.” Perhaps in England we may 
be eaid to place at least a due value on the possession of common 
sense, but we have never heard before, either here or elsewhere, 
of its supreme importance being made the cardinal doctrine of a 
creed. The Mormon chief, however, to whom we should have 
thought a very wide and rapid extension of common sense might 
wear a rather dangerous aspect, does not hesitate to say—* If 
you get common sense, you can go to work and magnify your 
callings ; and you can do the best you know how; and on that 
ground I will promise you salvation, but upon no other prin- 
ciple.” 

The then coming Presidential election is briefly noticed. Both 
Republicans and Democrats are equally hardened, and equally 
hate the saints; but the Democrats contend for a principle 
which the Mormons must do their utmost to uphold. is prin- 
ciple is the right of each State in the Federation to regulate its 
own internal affairs. If a State can, by the mere expression of 
its desire, legalize slavery within its limits, why should it not 


legalize polygamy? Perhaps the policy of thus enlisting the 
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slaveowners on the side of Utah and its institutions is too 
obvious to indicate any unusual ape of penetration ; but, taken 
in conjunction with other parts of these discourses, the political 
remarks of Brigham Young show that he is a shrewd and able 
man. Coarse and blasphemous as are some of his expressions, 
and wild as is the fanaticism he labours to uphold, he eaves the 
general impression that he is a man of a rough but indisputable 
force, able to rule, quick to see the dangers around him, and bold 
in his manner of encountering them. It is not by chance that a 
man is the ruler of a State like Utah, and it is easy to see that 
very varied powers of mind are absolutely necessary to keep the 
society together at all. Mormonism has now reached a point at 
which success and adversity threaten it with almost equal danger. 
Success corrupts elders and missionaries; and among polygamists, 
the mere lapse of time, and the deeay of the first enthusiasm, bring 
about famnih complications and disturb the harmony of private 
life. On the other hand, adversity, the disappointment of base- 
less expectations, and the fluctuations of lenty and want in a 
country which cannot, according to the American standard, be 
called fruitful, drive the despondent and the backsliding to the 
Western States or to California. The extinction of a religious 
conviction which has once been sincere must necessarily be a 
slow process in a country where, as in Utah, the extension of 
rival creeds is sedulously prevented and discouraged. So long, 
too, as a man exhibiting a capacity for governing like that of 
Brigham Young can be found, ne | is permitted to rule, the 
progress of internal decay is retarded by the strength of the 
external bonds that hold the society together. ut these 
discourses abundantly show that Mormonism is now passing 
through an important crisis; and a State where a rapid logic 
teaches one man to seize another’s cow because it is the Lord’s, 
and where there is “no cessation to the everlasting whinings of 
the women,” scarcely promises to have any very great duration. 


UNDETECTED CRIME. 


= CE the days of Horace, the common sentiment of mankind 
has found vent in various phrases denoting the frequency 
with which great crimes are unexpectedly brought to justice. 
Raro antecedentem scelestum Deseruit pede pena claudo, and 
“God's revenge against murder,” are respectively the heathen 
and Christian expressions of this feeling; but truth compels 
us to say that, ina very great proportion of cases, such sayings 
embody rather an opinion as to what ought to happen than a con- 
viction as to what really occurs. The number of crimes which 
no human eye detects and no human punishment avenges, is fear- 
fully large; and though little notice 1s taken of the fact, it is one 
which ought to have very considerable weight in our speculations 
vg the treatment of those criminals who actually are detected. 

e frightful assassination which has just taken place in Dublin 
adds, we fear, another instance to the long list of murders which, 
even in this country, have escaped detection. As the fact that 
such cases are really very numerous is not generally known, and 
is sometimes disputed, we will mention a few examples which 
suggest themselves immediately to our recollection without any 
a research. It is now nearly twenty-five years since 

liza Grimwood was found with her throat cut in her lodging in 
the Waterloo Road. From that day to this no traces of the 
murderer have been discovered, though the crime was committed 
in one of the principal thoroughfares of a very populous district. 
About ten years ago, a Mr. Griffiths was shot dead by high- 
— robbers, as he was driving into Brighton in his gig, 
and the criminals have never been found out. In 1854, a 
man was shot on the road a few miles out of Leicester. About 
a year after, an old man was cruelly beaten to death in the 
north of Derbyshire, the inducement to murder him being the 
fact that he was known to be in possession of a sovereign. Last 
summer, another person was assassinated in a similar manner at 
Spondon, in the same county, the booty of the murderers consist- 
ing only of a pair of shoes; and about the same time a Scotch 
lady was strangled not many yards from a public footpath in 
Yorkshire, in broad daylight. In none of these cases have 
the murderers been detected, and in all probability they 
never will be. 

These are but a few instances of the proportion which unde- 
tected bears to detected crime. It would be easy to add to them ; 
but if we take into account the cases in which persons accused 
of murder have been acquitted, and the murders which were 
not only undetected, but unsuspected, the number will be fear- 
fully increased. About a year ago, a most frightful murder was 
committed upon a poor old woman in Surrey. A ticket-of-leave 
man, who was tried for it, and who certainly laboured under 
heavy suspicion, was acquitted. The persons, whoever they 
were, who murdered the young Scotch surgeon in Northumber- 
land, have never been brought to justice. The murderer of Mrs. 
Wooler—if she was murdered—has hitherto escaped. Pelmer, in 
all probability, committed two murders without even incurring 
suspicion, before he was detected, and, but for the curious 
sagacity of one man, he would have committed a third with per- 
fect impunity. The wretched man who murdered the jeweller 
in Parliament-street was within a second or two of escaping ; and 
if seems very doubtful whether the police of Dublin will succeed 
in bringing to justice the assassin of Mr. Little. Murder, 
however, as it is the most a palling and the most dramatic of 
crimes, is perhaps the one which is most often detected. ‘The 


indignation which it excites, the difficulty of concealing the 
corpus delicti, and the number of minute traces which are so 
often afforded by the circumstances which attend a death by 
violence, combine to make it a matter of far greater difficulty 
for the murderer than for any other criminal to avoid discovery. 
The number of highway robberies and of burglaries with vio- 
lence which go unpunished is fearfully great. The garotting 
system, about which so much has been said, has in reality onl 
brought to light a fact which had long existed unnoticed. The 
and fraud, we need hardly say, are professions, to which the risk 
of legal punishment is an objection—just as the difficulty of get- 
ting into business is an objection to the professions of law or 
medicine—but in which a man with sufficient courage and self- 
possession can hardly fail to realize a secure and permanent in- 
come. 

These facts lead to various conclusions of considerable impor- 
tance, which, from their unwelcome character, are generally 
unduly kept back. They expose, for example, the weakness and 
falsehood of the prevalent sentiment—for it does not deserve to 
be called an opinion—that we have carried civilization to a sufli- 
ciently high pitch to be able to look upon the criminal classes 
with indulgent pity, as if their offences were to be regarded 
rather as a habit pernicious to those who are its slaves, 
like drunkenness or other forms of intemperance, than in 
the light of a most serious evil to society. The truth is, the 
aggregate amount of crimes against life and property is suffi- 
ciently large to constitute a very serious evil indeed, and one 
which requires very strong measures of repression. We have 
no wish at present to enter upon the subject of the possibility 
of preventing crime by reforming the criminal classes. Those 
who are able to look hopefully upon such schemes are per- 
fectly right to do all in their power to carry them out, nor 
do we wish to say a word against their utility in their proper 
place; but prevention by reformation, and prevention by severity, 
may proceed side by side. In dealing with the latter part of the 
subject, it must be carefully remembered that we ought to be 
doubly slow to mitigate our punishments, because the most effec- 
tual means of prevention by severity are not at our disposal. 
There can be no doubt that the fact that many crimes go un- 
punished amongst us is part of the price which we pay for our 
constitutional liberty. The mere power—exercised, we believe, in 
every other State in the world except those which derive their 
laws from ourselyes—of submitting suspected persons to an 
interrogatory, would almost entirely do away with the class 
of cases in which persons really guilty escape conviction 
from defects in the evidence against them; and there can be 
no doubt that, if it were in accordance with our feelings 
to subject large classes of rsons to the arbitrary 
surveillance of the police, a considerable check might be put 
upon many kinds of crime. If the authorities at Scotland-yard 
had the power to give the necessary orders, we have little 
doubt that the whole of the less respectable part of the pro« 
fessional criminals of London might be arrested, in the course of 
a few days, or even of a few hours. It — be deservin 
of consideration whether we might not so far adopt the Frenc 
system in this — as to sentence men to police surveillance 
as a definite punishment. 

We feel, however, very strongly, that whatever measures. of 
this kind may be taken, great crimes can hardly be diminished to 
any very considerable extent. The number of mere profession 
criminals may, by reformation or punishment, or surveillance, 
be to a certain extent, kept down; but crimes of violence are 
in their nature exceptional, and it is difficult to see how they 
can be prevented beforehand. A man who deliberately plans 
a murder must be a person over whom social influences have 
but little power; and it is remarkable that by far the most 
atrocious murders that have been committed for many years 
past have been committed by men who did not belong to the 
class of professional criminals. No system of a or 
supervision would have affected such persons as Tawell, the 
Mannings, Rush, Dove, Palmer, or Courvoisier. If one can use 
the expression, it is the rule for murders to be exceptional. Some 
powerful motive assails a man of a coarse animal disposition, 
destitute of all moral sensibility, and endowed with a certaii 
mixture of callousness, cunning, and sometimes ferocity. Ac« 
cording to the criminal’s temper, he yields to the temptation 
decidedly or irresolutely, and carries out his scheme with method 
and ingenuity, with blind, reckless audacity, or, as was the case 
with Dove, with a hideous mixture of indecision, morbid curi- 
osity, and revolting cruelty. Such cases cannot be brought 
under any general rules—they are and must be treated as exc 
tions. Murders by robbers, on the other hand, resemble 
each other much more in their characteristics. As they are 
not suggested by any personal malice, they are far more 
difficult to detect than the exceptional class of murders 
to which we have referred. Perhaps out of twenty or thirty 
garotte robberies, one is followed by a conviction ; but in each of 
the twenty or thirty the question of murder or robbery depends 
on the greater or less force of a squeeze, and the greater or less 
strength of the person attacked. It is by no means pleasant to 
reflect how pret a man may kill another in an unfrequent 
street without affording any sort of trace by which he may be 
detected. The case of the man Marley is a fearful onc, when 
looked at from this point of view ; and that of Foschini is equally 
terrible. The one escaped altogether; the other was appre- 
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hended only by the merest chance. On reading of such cases, 
it is impossible not to feel that we have not yet come to the 
time when society can afford to deal leniently with murderers. 
The difficulty of preventing one class of murders, and of de- 
tecting another, furnishes a significant commentary on the 
manner in which such crimes ought to be treated when they 
are ascertained, 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


T the last meeting of this Society, a paper was read, entitled 
Photo-Chemical Researches, by Professor Bunsen and Dr. 
Roscoe. 

The only instrument which has been applied to the measure- 
ment of the chemical action of light was suggested in 1843 by 
Dr. Draper, of New York. The sensitive substance employed 
by him was a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen; and by mea- 
suring the diminution ensuing on exposure to light, he experi- 
mentally deternrined some important relations of photo-chemical 
action. Draper’s instrument is, however, not adapted for accu- 
rate measurements, owing, in the first place, to the fact that the 
gas is subject to varying pressure, and next, that the statical 
equilibrium which must exist between the free and dissolved 
gases, in order that the free gas should consist of equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen, was never approached. 

In order to obtain more accurate results than was possible 
with Draper's tithonometer, the authors sought for the means of 

reparing a gas containing equal volumes of chlorine and 

ydrogen. This means was found, contrary to Draper's express 
statement in the electrolysis of strong aqueous hydrochloric 
acid. A series of volumetric analyses proved that the gas thus 
evolved consisted, as soon as the requisite saturation had been 
attained, of exactly equal volumes of its component parts, and 
did not contain the slightest trace of oxygen or oxide of chlorine. 
Another series of experiments with gas similarly prepared, but 
allowed to stand before analysis for many hours in the dark in 
closed vessels, proved that at the ordinary atmospheric tempera- 
ture the gases do not enter into combination when the light is 
excluded. Being thus enabled to prepare a substance which 
undergoes decomposition on exposure to light, but does not 
change in the dark, an apparatus was constructed, by means 
of which the laws of the chemical action may be thoroughly 
investigated, and the chemical action of light reduced to a 
lute measurement. 

The most essential conditions fulfilled by the ingenious and 
valuable instrument thus invented are the following:— 

1. A continuous evolution of a gas consisting of exactly equal 
volumes of chlorine and hydrogen, free from all foreign impurities. 

2. Constant pressure on the’ gas and liquid throughout the 
apparatus. 

3. Absence of all caoutchouc or other organic matter which 
might alter the composition of the gas. 

4. Exclusion of all variation in the composition of the gas in 
the apparatus from exposing the saturated liquid to the light. 

5- Complete establishment of the statical equilibrium between 

free and dissolved gases. 

6. Elimination of the disturbing action of radiant heat. 

The instrument by means of which these conditions are 

lled, is constructed entirely of glass, and consists essentially 
of four parts :—first, a decomposing tube in which the gases 
are generated from carbon poles ; secondly, a washing tube con- 
taining water furnished with an air-tight glass stop-cock; 
thirdly, the vessel in which the gases are exposed to the action 
of the light attached to the other parts of the apparatus by air- 
tight ground glass joints; and fourthly, a horizontal tube on 
which the diminution of volume in the insolation vessel is 
observed by means of a millimeter scale. 

When the apparatus is newly filled with the requisite quantity 
of water, the pure electrolytic gas is allowed to pass through, 
certain necessary precautions being used, until a constant source 
of light, such as a coal-gas flame burning under certain circum- 
stances, produces, in equal times, always the same alteration of 
Volume. This constant maximum action is generally not reached 
until from eight to ten litres of gas (about fifteen pints) have 

ed through the instrument, and the saturation has continued 
or from three to six days. Assoon, however, as the maximum is 
attained, the instrument is ready for use, and preserves this 
constant sensibility fur many weeks, requiring only a short satu- 
ration each day in order to fit it for accurate photo-chemical 
measurements. 

On exposing the gas to the light, the quantity of hydrochloric 
acid formed does not at once attain the maximum. A certain time 
often elapses before any alteration of volume is perceptible; 
but a slight action is soon observed, and this greduslly increases 
until the permanent maximum is reached. 

The phenomenon to which the authors have given the name 
of Photo-chemical Induction, is of great interest and importance. 

the maximum action is not attained for several minutes after 
the first exposure, the observations can only be made use of as 
800n as the action for several successive minutes has become 
constant. By acombination of numerous actual observations, the 
difference between the indications is found to be very slight. 

A special investigation was conducted for the purpose of deter- 
mining the effect produced by the heat evolved from the slow 
combustion of the chlorine and hydrogen. Experiment and 


sapien gave the following as some of the more important 
results :— 

1. That the heat evolved in the insolation-vessel, from the 
combustion of the gases, exerts no perceptible influence on the 
indications of the instrument. 

2. That the slight diminution in volume which occurs in the 
first few seconds after exclusion of light is entirely owing to a 
decrease of temperature, from a cessation of the combustion. 

In order that the apparatus might be fully tested, the action 
effected by a coal-gas flame of constant dimensions, on different 
days in June last, was observed. The determinations gave the 
following results :— 


Action in 1 min, Difference from mean, 
Jumettr . 14°00 + 
14°26 + 0°35 
” I . 13°72 19 


Mean value. . . 13°91 


Observations made with the constant flame placed at different 
known distances from the insolation vessel, proved that the 
amount of chemical action produced varied inversely as the 
square of the distance; and experiments made in September 
with the standard flame gave results which agreed most exactly 
with those obtained in June. From the exact agreement of 
these various observations, the authors are assured of the accurac 
and reliability of the measurements made with their instrument. 

In order to see whether the variation of the atmospheri¢ 
temperature exerted any influence on the sensibility of the 
electrolytic gas, the apparatus was saturated at various tempe- 
ratures lying between 18° C. and 27°, and it was found that 
differences between the action at any two temperatures between 
the above degrees was so slight that it did not exceed the un- 
avoidable errors of experiment. 

The apparatus described in the paper was exhibited to the 
Society, and excited considerable interest among the chemists 
who were present, 


REVIEWS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AS A TYPE OF STATESMANSHIP.* 
Me. JELINGER SYMONS modestly describes himself i 


his Introduction as “‘ one among many attentive observers 
the politics and politicians of the last thirty years.” It may be 
added that, during a large ‘portion of that period, he has been a 
zealous and useful public servant, and that these pages prove that 
he has carefully studied the financial and economical questions 
of the time. On the article of currency he sppeste to have 
formed sound opinions; in defiance of vulgar allacies, he is 
orthodox on the income-tax, and on all points he is evidently 
honest and sincere ; but these willing admissions must be coup 
with the reluctant statement that his personal judgments ap 
to be one-sided, prejudiced, and, on the whole, of little value. 
It is satisfactory 3 reflect that no censure can trouble an author 
who has taken the precaution to stigmatize his critics beforehand. 
“ There are reasons,” he says, “ w M any writer of an unpreju- 
diced sketch of Sir Robert Peel, fairly showing both sides of 
tapestry, and avowedly weighing statesmanship by integrity as 
well as by a due regard to qupodiency can scarcely hope to be 
acceptable to the idolaters of success ul tactics.” e assump- 
tion that those who on the whole admire Sir Robert Peel con- 
sider his merit to consist chiefly in cunning and trickery, suffi- 
ciently indicates the calm impartiality of the writer. 

It is evident that Mr. Symons has been burning for thirty years 
with suppressed indignation, which is now blown into a fame 
by the numerous eulogies on the deceased Minister, and especially 
by his own not very lively or effective Memoir. In the Intro- 
duction itself, the changes of policy which are about to be tem- 
perately examined are already designated as apostasies. The 
writer at the same time declares his intention to distinguish 
“between what expediency justified in the Minister, and what 
integrity demanded in the man.” Less angry moralists—idolaters, 
perhaps, of successful tactics—might maintain that integrity per- 
emptorily demands of the man whatever expediency, properly un- 
derstood, justifies in the Minister. It may at least be asserted that, 
if Mr. Symons’ standard of ethics is correct, there is no necessity 
for a detailed examination of Sir Robert Peel's career. All his 
reasonable admirers or apologists will admit that he often 
opposed measures which he afterwards acknowledged to be 
desirable. In all periods of his life he committed errors, of 
tactics as well as of principle; end it is needless to prove by ela- 
borate quotations that, while he voted for the Corn Laws, he 
used plausible arguments to defendthem. The question remai 
whether, with all his faults, he was not an able, efficient, an 
eminently patriotic statesman. Mr. Symons’ antipathy to his 
memory makes him forget the necessity of accounting for the 
large share which he exercised in the government of the country 
and for the fame which he has left behind him. The art of 
persuading, the power of governing, the resolution to prefer the 
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nation to persons or ies—these are the qualities which an 
inveterate enemy of Sir Robert Peel’s memory ought to have 
disproved or explained away. The most zealous idolater will 
scarcely be disposed to take issue with his depreciators on the 
Catholic question, on the Reform Bill, on the appropriation clause, 
or even on the Corn Laws. 

Like many bitter partisans, if they happen to be also con- 
scientious politicians, Mr. Symons is most intolerant where he 
is least informed, and he is especially prejudiced in his opinion 
of events anterior to his own experience. On currency and 
taxation he has judged for himself; but he evidently takes the 
history of Perceval and Lord Liverpool on trust from factious 
tradition. ‘ Universal contempt,” “fanatic frenzy,” “folly,” 
and “ frantic diatribes,” are poured forth on the Ministry which 
enlisted Mr. Peel as Under-Secretary at twenty-two. “ Elo- 

uence” had, it seems, at that time, “ well-nigh forsaken the 

ommons, and spread her mantle on the Lords, where Lord 
Lansdowne succeeded his brother, and Grey, Erskine, and 
Grenville sustained the brilliant reputation they had ere then 
won for the British senate.” The reputation which Erskine had 
won for the British senate! The brilliant reputation which he 
maintained in the House of Lords! “There is no reason for 
supposing that Mr. Peel felt the degradation of his juxtaposition 
with men so utterly opposed to the very germs of all that was,” 
&c. &e. &. A young man of twenty-two, just made Under- 
Secretary, is certainly in danger of being ph mas to the degra- 
dation of his position; and, with Mr. Symons, “we cannot 
wonder that, at a period when servility to the Minister was the 
customary condition on which his minions retained their places, 
Mr. Peel formed no exception to the rule, jurare in verba 
magistri.” In other words, this unhappy young man, alread 
a degraded minion, as well as a“ silent underling,” voted, like all 
his predecessors and successors, with the Government to which 
he belonged. 

In an impassioned denunciation of the Ministerial policy durin 
the few years which followed, Mr. Symons describes Lor 
Sidmouth as Prime Minister, and he appears not to be aware that, 
after resigning the Irish Secretaryship, Mr. Peel remained for 
some years out of office. Many pages of the book are devoted to 
a furious attack on the conduct of the Governments of thirty or 
forty years ago to Ireland, and the unhappy reader is expected 
to submit to the anachronism of a demonstration that so virtuous 
and amiable a nation ought not to have been governed by Coercion 
Bills. The inference that Lord Liverpool's Irish Secretary 
of 1812 cannot have been a great statesman in 1850 is, of course, 
— obvious and satisfactory. In his relations to Ireland, 

r. Peel “ was callous to the prayer of a petition well calculated 
to evoke the emotions and affect the feelings of a young man of 
any kindly susceptibility . . . With a singular obliquity of vision, 
he ignored the direct effect of the Orange societies”—“ he 
doggedly defended” those societies. ‘With marvellous obtuse- 
ness of vision,” he asked for further coercion, &c. Twelve or 
thirteen years afterwards, “as if to leave no part of his former 
eulogy unstultified,” he expressed disapprobation of Orange 
lodges. It is melancholy that any man should grow wiser b 
experience ; but age too often leaves but a small portion of a | 
“unstultified.” ‘The boy is father of the man,” but one gene- 
ration ought not to be an exact copy of that which went before 
it. An inquiry into the Irish Secretary’s local administration 
would, perhaps, have been as instructive as a revival of the 
Catholic question. Mr. Peel is generally believed to have won a 
high reputation in his first important office ; and the police, or 
Peelers, who owe their origin to his foresight, still constitute the 
most successful institution in Ireland. 

It is easy to anticipate Mr. Symons’ mode of dealing with the 
dreary and thrice-told tale of the Catholic Emancipation Bill :— 
“Blind and bigoted allegiance to the Orange party”—“ the 
allegiance to bigotry with which he ever carried his hostility to 
the Catholic claims, even in the meridian of his intellect and the 
zenith of his statesmanship”—“ that the Roman Catholic faith 
was incarnate with fraud and sedition, and that, &c. &c., formed 
a code of solemn belief, not only for Mr. Peel, but for,” &e. Let 
the reader imagine himself engaged in the perusal of the most 
indignant leading article in an Opposition newspaper of 1829, 
and he may dispense with the study of Sir Robert Peel as a 
Type y ea The vehemence of Mr. Symons’ indig- 
nation would have found many to sympathize with it thirty 
years ago. “ Not that the thing is either rich or rare—the 
wonder is,” how an intelligent gentleman can remain in a passion 
for the lapse of a whole generation. The subsequent “apostasy” 
was, it might have been hoped, finally disposed of by Lord 
George Bentinck’s unscrupulous malignity ; but Mr. Symons is 
by no means disposed to “let bygones be bygones.” The dismal 
history of the resignation in 1825, and of all the subsequent 
changes, is reproduced in the fullest detail for those who care to 
read it. Mr. Disraeli himself admits that the accusation went 
too far, but the present biographer considers that it is “an 
ype in the history which cannot be omitted.” After heapin 
all possible indignity on the memory of Sir Robert Bee ° 
Mr. Symons, after all, acquits him of apostasy, by proving 
him to have been more fool than knave:—‘“ His unhappy 
pretensions to principles which he did not possess, and to 
an order of statesmanship for which he had no qualification, 
provoked charges of apostasy and created semblances of in- 
consistency of which he was not guilty, and which afforded his 


deserted followers, faithful to their folly, materials for attack 
and invective, which, ignoring his merits, involved him in sui- 
cidal vindications, covering him with avoidable obloquy.” This 
puzzling sentence creates ‘ semblances of inconsistency,” which 
can only be explained by the conflict between intended candour 
and irresistible chronic irritation. The propositions which it 
contains seem to be—First, Mr. Peel was not inconsistent, nor 
was he guilty of apostasy ; secondly, it was nevertheless his own 
fault that these defaults were imputed to him; thirdly, he 
deserted his faithful followers; fourthly, his vindications were 
suicidal, i.e., they involvec. an admission of his guilt ; fifthly, 
the obloquy which he incurred was avoidable, or in other wo 
undeserved. Those who were not followers of the apostate 
might perhaps, after the — of seven-and-twenty years, do well 
to abstain from “‘ attack and invective, which, ignoring his merits, 
cover him with avoidable obloquy.” 

On the Reform Bill, at least, Sir Robert Peel did not apostatise, 
but there is no escape from his incorruptible censor. “In 
opposing the Reform Bill, Sir Robert Peel adopted a course, not 
ae short-sighted as a matter of policy, but such as sorely taxes 
our reliance on his integrity. .... e sought to inflame the 
prejudices and feed the fears of the worst forms of pride and 
cowardice. .... He did this by statements and arguments too 
foolish to have imposed in soberer hours even upon dim intellects 
and selfish interests. .... These appeals to the passions and 
ignorance of Parliament were delivered in hyperbolic terms, 
and with a reckless vehemence pardonable only in the rhap- 
sodies of a juvenile debating society.” Strange, that a states. 
man so utterly wanting in character and in intellect could have 
contrived for forty years to hold a conspicuous position in public 
life, for twenty years to be undisputed leader of the House of 
Commons, and at the close of his career to be recognised by 
universal consent as the first man in the country. The severe 
virtue of Mr. Symons may have exempted him from all share in 
the general prostration; but he is bound to account for the 
existence of the popular delusion which he has made it his 
business to dispel. 

“ Peel’s Bill Peel,” as Cobbett called the author of the return 
to cash payments, might have hoped for some toleration from a 
critic who substantially approves of the measure. Mr. Symons, 
however, cannot refrain from repeating the spiteful bit of gossi 
which records the impossible statement of old Sir Robert Peel, 
that his son had doubled his fortune by the Bill. Well aware 
that no such result could by any possibility have been produced, 
and with the means of knowing that the great fortune of the 
family was already invested in land, the indignant controversialist 
cannot bear that the lapse of thirty years should render any mode 
of hostility obsolete. In another page, however, Mr. Peel is 
condescendingly acquitted of the corruption only imputed to him 
by the inventors and repeaters of a foolish and apocryphal 
story. Mr. Symons is of opinion that the resumption of a con- 
vertible currency ought to have been accompanied by an adjust- 
ment of public and private debts. Mr. Peel may probably have 
thought that an unavoidable derangement of the relations between 
debtors and creditors was better than an impracticable interfer- 
ence with private bargains, attended by a measure scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from a national bankruptcy. Even before the resump- 
tion of cash payments, the question, ‘‘ What is a pound?” already 
admitted of an answer. It was the present value of a promise on the 
= of the Bank of England to pay a sovereign in gold at some 

uture period. There were many who thought, with Mr. Symons, 
that the promise ought to have been broken; but Mr. Peel's 
failure to guard ‘“‘ against such an obvious injustice and disaster” 
as keeping it, does not “certainly impair his character as 4 
financier.” 

If the Catholic question is too old for discussion, Corn-law re- 
_ is fresh in the minds of all politicians, and the conduct of Sir 

obert Peel is before the world. The most factious Protectionist 
never censured his change of policy more severely than his 
present Liberal critic. The inconsistency, which is indisputable, is 
charitably described as characteristic of “ those who are unfortu- 
nate enough to be inconsistent for good, without desiring the good 
they do. . . . The principle of his conduct was expediency. And 
though he was true to his engagements, and of unblemished in- 
tegrity in social life, it could not be said of him, as of Lord Roek- 
ingham, and Savile,and Cavendish, that ‘ he carried into politics the 
same high principles of virtue which regulated his private deal- 
ings, and that he would not stoop to promote even the noblest or 
most salutary ends by means which honour and probity con- 
demn.’ ” ho were Lord Rockingham, and Savile, and Caven- 
dish, that they should be compared with a Minister who ruled 
Parliament — individual powers, and guided the policy of 
the nation ? hig aristocrats, who never Gouget of a nobler or 
more salutary end than the confirmation of the great Revolution 
families in their hereditary tenure of office. But the Peel of Mr. 
Symons scarcely rises above the unpretending level of poor Lord 
Rockingham himself. “ His intellectual powers were of an ordi- 
nary stamp—he had no genius, and little natural eloquence. His 
style was often pedantic, and sometimes pleonastic.” And yet 

r. Disraeli calls him the “ greatest Member of Parliament t 
ever lived.” The business of a speaker is to persuade his audience; 
and for many years these ordinary intellectual powers sufficed to 
guide and govern the House of Commons. The concluding state- 
ment contains two trifling inaccuracies, which are comperstivegy 
harmless as they seem not to proceed from hostile feeling :—‘“ He 
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expired on July 2nd, 1851, when on the eve, as most men thought, 
of again succeeding to the reins of government.” The truth is, 
that he expired in July, 1850, and that he had positively resolved 


never again to return to office. 


Those who have watched Mr. Symons’ polemical course will 
rightly anticipate that the work does not close without a reference 
gatly 
Almost the only eulogistic paragraph in the book 
thetical relation to the new lunar theory:—‘‘ Had he 


to the moon. 
bears a h 
devoted himself to science, there is no reason to think that h 


would have joined the fashion of treating those who questioned 


Chaucer—his portion of Hero and Leander, and a few of his 
songs, are truly wonderful performances. We cannot, indeed, 
subscribe to Mr. Bell’s verdict, that Marlowe brought blank verse 
to perfection ; for what blank verse has he written comparable 
to that of the Midsummer Night's Dream, of Othello, or even of 
Love's Labour Lost? Nay, if we compare ge with passage 
rather than line with line, we cannot set him on a level with 
Fletcher, or Massinger, or Ford. Marlowe's power lay rather 
e | in single lines, or in short bursts of energy, than in the sustained 

and continuous harmony of blank verse. Nor, although it 


his tenets with the supercilious insolence of dogmatism.” If Sir | would be possible to extract from his writings several examples 


Robert Peel had devoted himself to science, there is every reason 
to think that he would have looked with distrust on the paradoxes 
of amateurs; but Mr. Symons is consistent in the spirit with 
which he regards both men and planets. Virtuously mgid in his 
Until lately, the 
moon was understood to move round on her own axis, exactly in 
the period of her revolution round the earth ; but the stern Inspec- 


own liberalism, he cannot tolerate rotation. 


of sweet and luxuriant description, did he excel in “linked 
sweetness long drawn out”—in those sustained and subtle 
cadences that untwist the chains of harmony. His passionate, 
impulsive, and irregular genius vented itself in strong flashes of 
poetic feeling, the more remarkable from their surrounding 
atmosphere of stilted and turgid thoughts and expressions. All 
that has been idly written of the irregularity of Shakspeare— 


tor of Schools tolerates inconsistency neither in heaven nor among | and much more—applies pertinently enough to the general 
men. In defiance of the supercilious and insolent dogmatism of | character of Marlowe's works. 


the learned, and of the incapacity of the vulgar to comprehend 

a the moon to her axis, and he 
now offers a similar service to politicians. The most devoted 
“ idolaters of successful tactics” must admit that Sir Robert Peel 
was not stationary. Their apology is that, like the moon—not 
ut of astronomers and of the solar system—his 
rotation generally coincided with his orbit, so as to bring him 
round always into his true position with reference to practica- 


his views, Mr. Symons has naile 


of Mr. Symons, 


bility and public opinion. 


A really impartial investigation of Sir Robert Peel’s character | welliana.” 
might be useful and instructive; but there are some minds to 


whom his history must always be unintelligible. Those who 


after observing political affairs for twenty or thirty years, have 
found themselves instructed by experience, and who are conscious 
of growth and involuntary improvement, will not be unwilling 
to believe that the same process may affect a wise and conscien- 
tious statesman. Ministers immersed in practical affairs are 
even more excusable than others when they fail for a time to 
understand the consequences of a theory which they may have 
adopted in principle. Large natures will expand with know- 
ledge and with years. Narrow intellects will cling to the 
shibboleth ofa party. Steady adherence to a faction is the best 
security against calumny ; for those who move with —— 


knowledge are apostates in the eyes of former adherents, an 


unwelcome rivals to their new allies. A successful party poli- | tion. 
tician who grows up into a patriot statesman is perhaps a worthier 
object of contemplation than a thorough-going commonplace 


partisan. 


POEMS OF GREENE AND MARLOWE.* 


OBERT GREENE and Christopher Marlowe are writers 
whom the world should not willingly let die; yet, at this 
moment, were it not for their accidental connexion with the 
career or the writings of Shakspeare, they would perhaps be as 
little known to readers generally as Shadwell or Southerne. The 
most enduring of dramatic poets are also the cause of posthu- 
mous life to their contemporaries, even to their tackbiters and 
ponents. Thus the fame of Sophocles has preserved the name 
of Iophon: Agathon is remembered on account of Euripides: 
and we speak of Peele, Kyd, Lodge, and Lilly, as dramatic poets, 
because they moved in the orbit of Shakspeare. 

The claims, indeed, of Greene and Marlowe to remembrance 
rest upon very dissimilar foundations. Marlowe may be said to 
have rendered to the infant drama of England nearly the same 
services which Aischylus, according to the well-known opinion 
of Horace, rendered to that of ancient Greece— 

Docuit magnumque loqui nitique cothurno— 

whereas, though the name and writings of Greene deserve to be 
held in memory as links in the chain of dramatic succession, they 
hardly merit distinction on the score of original vigour or par- 
ticular beauty. Of genius, indeed, whether poetical or dramatical, 

ene essed a very slender portion. But he had many of 
the qualities which render both plays and poems agreeable. His 
ear was good, his command of language was considerable, his 
observation of men and manners was shrewd ; and although, in 
his tragedies, declamation roars while passion sleeps, his comic 
scenes still excite a smile, either by their exuberantanimal spirits, 
or the quaint, fanciful character of the author’s humour. But in 
whatever age Marlowe might have appeared, he would have 
been a man of no common mark and likelthood. We can imagine 
him, in the present century, a Shelley—in the last, a Churchill— 
in the seventeenth, a Dryden—and in the times of Henry VIII.,a 
Skelton. In his own age, when the tide of literature set so strongly 
towards dramatical productions, Marlowe towers above his imme- 
diate contemporaries, like Saul among the men of Benjamin. This 
eminence he owed to his passionate temperament and his fervid 
eloquence more than to any especial skill in delineating characters 
or constructing plots. Like Shakspeare also, he had a purely 

tic, as well as a strongly dramatic vein. Considering how 
ew models he had before him—for there is no trace in his 
writings of his having ascended, as Spenser did, to the spring of 


* Poems of Robert Greene and Christopher Marlowe, Edited by Robert 
Bell. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1856, 


But it is less as dramatic writers than as poets generally that 
we are to regard Greene and Marlowe, with Mr. Bell's little 
volume before us. The biographical and critical prefaces with 
which the editor introduces his worthies are not among the least 
of the many claims which his edition of the English Poets pos- 
sesses upon public favour. With his critical opinions we in 
general are inclined to agree. ‘He does not make mountains of 
molehills, nor see Helen’s beauty in brows of Egypt. Nor 
has he the disease that has been aptly termed “the /ues Bos- 
He exhibits fairly and freely the faults as well as the 
merits of the writers whom he thinks meet for reproduction. 
» | Neither of his present subjects affords much interesting matter 

to the biographer; yet their lives are worth record, since they 
exhibit the literary character as it existed in England nearly 
three centuries ago. The profession of playwright, in the 
great age of our dramatic literature, more especially as re- 
gards Shakspeare’s precursors, was held in but low esteem ; 
and those who followed it assuredly gave little cause for 
its being considered a dignified, or even respectable employ- 
ment. hen we read George Peele’s jests and Greene’s peni- 
tential confessions, we can cabenstend why the law classed 

layers and stage-poets among rogues and vagabonds. Their 
ives were for the most part spent in alternations of tem- 
porary success and plenty, and of squalid poverty and degrada- 

Not that the men themselves were of base extraction, 

or illiterate. On the con , they were mostly gentlemen 
born, graduates at the universities or members of the inns of 
court—trained to the learned professions, but “ foredoomed their 
fathers’ souls to cross,” by their propensity for the theatre and 
the dissoluteness of their lives. e stage poet, in fact, in those 
days, was not raised in any perceptible degree above the actor, 
and very frequently combined both functions in one person. 
Of the life of Marlowe nothing is known except the beginning 
and the disastrous end; but it may be fairly surmised that Greene's 
misfortunes were the immediate fruits of his own misconduct. We 
have his own authority for stating that his parents were persons well 
known and respected among their neighbours for “their gravity 
and honest life ;” and we may also presume that their circum- 
stances were good, since they could afford to send their son to 
Cambridge, and afterwards on the “grand tour” through Spain 
and Italy, and other parts of Europe—a costly undertaking when 
travelling was performed on horseback, and when the expense of 
guides was added to that of taverns. Roger Ascham was neither 
singular nor uncharitable in his denunciation of the evils conse- 
+ ny in his age, upon excursions beyond the Alps and Pyrenees. 

rom his journeys in those countries, Greene brought back with 
him those habits of profligacy which corrupted and embittered 
the remainder of his life. We believe, on his own testimony, 
that he was sincerely penitent in the end; but his monitions 
and confessions reveal a dark chapter of sins committed and 
duties omitted. Like the prodigal, he took his portion into a far 
country, and like him, too, was constrained to proclaim his errors 
to the world. 

Whether he ever embraced any profession is extremel 
doubtful; but there is no question about his me | activity. ie 
was a novelist as well as a dramatic poet, and produced no 
inconsiderable quantity of verses besides those which he inserted 
in his novels and plays. At Cambridge he must have acquired 
a fair amount of scholarship, since his after-life admitted of little 
leisure for study ; and as he was agers at Oxford in 1588, 
five years after proceeding Master of Arts at his own university, 
he probably enjoyed up to that time an honourable reputation as 
a scholar, and had incurred no signal discredit as aman. It is 
hard, notwithstanding some painful examples to the contrary, to 
reconcile systematic profligacy with great intellectual activity. 
Greene’s writings, intent were rather the products of a lively 
faney and a ready | sa than of sustained industry or research. 
His experiences and excesses furnished him with ample resources 
for the ephemeral literature he produced; and he hints that he 
could not, in his Notable Discovery of Co e, have so efficiently 
exposed “ the rogueries of London,” had he not, from his habits, 
enjoyed unusual opportunities for studying them. It does not 
follow that, because “aman drives fat oxen, he must himself be 
fat,” or that to describe a Pecksniff, or a Becky Sharp, the author 
must, at some antenatal period, have been the great original he 
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draws. And there is a passage in Greene's dedication to the 
Discovery of Coosnage, which seems to render it probable that he 
visited the haunts of profligacy, non tanquam transfuga, sed 
explorator—not so much to share as to espy the vices which he 
exposed :— 

My younger years had uncertain thoughts, but now my riper da. 
call deeds, and I sorrow as to see wilful, 
delighted once to be wanton. The odd madcaps I have been mate to, not as 
a companion, but as a spy, to have an insight into their knaveries, that, seeing 
their trains, I might eschew their snares—those mad fellows I learned at 
last to loathe, by th sir own graceless villanies; and what I saw in them, to their 
confusion, I can forewarn in others, to my country’s commodity. 


But it is dangerous to touch pitch ; and after making every allow- 
ance for Greene’s plea that he contemplated vices and follies 
ab extra rather than himself partook of them, enough remains, 
both from his own admission and the record of others, to 
warrant us in deploring the abuse of talents and the waste of 
opportunities. The following plea of Mr. Bell’s is, however, so 
replete with good feeling and good sense that we cannot conclude 
our remarks on Greene without extracting it :— 

Some allowances must be made for the time and circumstances under which 
penitent reminiscences are collected and displayed, by way of self-abasement 
and warning to others, At a distance of years, and in a wholly different state 
of feeling, the mind unconsciously exaggerates the errors of youth, and 
assigns to small offences the proportions of great crimes. Our poetical 
history furnishes another‘and still more striking example of this accusatory 
spirit; and although there is no reason to suppose that Greene was moved by 
such morbid influences as those which disturbed the repose of Cowper, we are 
justified in concluding, from the a evidence we possess, that he equally 
magnified the vices of his early life. Dissolute as he subsequently became, 
there was, at all events, a time, however brief, in which he preserved some 
reputable relations with society, and was admitted to the intercourse of people 
of character and condition. ‘he three pieces he published in the second year 
of his authorship were respectively dedicated to the Countess of Derby, the 
Earl of Arundel, and the Karl of Oxford. The young writer who appeared 
under such auspices, could we have utterly sunk into the “wickedness” 
and “villany” with which he afterwards reproached himself. 

Of Marlowe little is known; and that little, if indeed it be 
authentic, is not greatly to his credit. That he indulged in liber- 
tine excesses there is unfortunately no reason to doubt, yet we may 
qualify the evil reports of him in consideration of the sources 
whence they are derived. In the first place, the death-bed repent- 
ance of Greene, as expressed in the letter from which we have 
already cited, involves Marlowe in charges of dissipation, and even 
of atheistical opinions. Yet the plea which Mr. Bell has advanced 
for Greene should, in fairness, be extended to Marlowe also, and 
allowance be made for some high colouring on the penitent’s 

art. In the second place, Marlowe was one of that group of 

ramatists whose lives and writings were held up to public repro- 
bation by the zealots who attacked the stage generally. Thomas 
Beard, a Puritan of the strictest sort, “improved,” as the phrase 
was, and indeed is still, the occasion of Marlowe's death into a 
solemn warning against the synagogues of Satan. He dwelt with 
a zest which is not obsolete, on the terrible punishments, even 
in this world, awaiting those who sit in the seat of the scorner. 
But inasmuch as he ditectly charges Marlowe with having 
written a book against the Bible, and as no such book is known 
to exist, it is but fair to infer that Beard’s zeal was beyond his 
knowledge, and that though Marlowe's conversation may have 
been light and even profane, there is no foundation for the charge 
of atheism, Indeed, considering how liberally similar charges 
have been brought in all ages against conspicuous men—against 
Milton no less than against Shelley—we may presume that they 
amount to little more than a strohg expression of envy or 
aversion. Marlowe's temper, probably none of the best, and his 
habits, certainly not the most laudable, afforded his opponents 
many loopholes of attack, which they were neither tardy nor 
loath to occupy. His tragical death, in a tavern-brawl, gave 
weight to the evil rumours of his life, and he seems to have 
possessed no friend willing to encounter the responsibility of 
defending his reputation. A few years after Marlowe's death, 
indeed, Chapman completed his unfinished poem of Hero and 
Leander, and introduces the continuation with an apostrophe to 
the deceased poet es gre of fervent admiration. But this 
may have been merely intellectual homage, for there is no 
evidence that Chapman was intimate with Marlowe, and from the 
difference of their characters and habits, there is reason even to 
doubt whether there was any intercourse between them. 

Like his companion Greene, Marlowe graduated at Cambridge ; 
and as he proceeded to his Master's degree in 1587, it may be 
inferred that, down to that time, he had maintained a fair social 
position. He had, however, connected himself with the theatres 
poamely: since his Tamburlaine the Great was brought out 

efore that year. His dramas followed each other with consider- 
able rapidity ; for, though he died at the age of thirty, and did 
not begin to write for the stage earlier than his twenty-first or 
twenty-second year, he left behind him, besides the poems now 
re-edited by Mr. Bell, seven entire tragedies, and an unfinished 
piece entitled Dido, which was completed for the stage by his 
associate, Nash. Independently of these, his acknowledged works, 
posed to have in to some 
of whic speare was largely indebted in the stru 
three of his 

Marlowe's writings are much more interesting than the few 
and dubious records of his life. Whatever may have been 


his faults or his misfortunes as a man, he was evidently a sedu- 
lous and conscientious writer, gradually throwin 


vices of his stylovices 


aside the 
rather common to the time than peculiar 


to himself—and aspiring to a severe and simple diction, which, 
combined with his imaginative force, might have raised him in a 
few years much nearer than he now stands to the level of 
Shakspeare. Of one who in so short a time. effected so much, 
more might have been warrantably expected, had his life been 
prolonged. As it is, of all Shakspeare’s precursors no one for- 
warded or adorned the English drama so materially as the author 
of Faustus and the Jew of Malta. f 

Not the least curious portion of Mr. Bell’s prefatory memoirs 
is the record of the quarrels among the literati of the sixteenth 
century. There being no periodical criticism, there was no 
natural vent for ill blood. If Dares had an inclination to beat 
Entellus, he must attack him openly; and although it is some- 
times alleged that every one who sets up for a critic or a con- 
troversialist should endorse his censures of other writers with 
his name and title, we cannot perceive, from these samples of 
literary warfare, that either candour or forbearance was secured 
by the combatants avowing themselves. The precursors of 
Shakspeare, indeed, belonged in an eminent degree to the genus 
irritabile. They combined against him as a common foe, but, 
with equal good-will, they maligned and worried one another, 
and were inferior in dirt-flinging to no ancient or modern 
Zoilus. Nash, whose hand was against every man, did not 
let Marlowe escape, though they had emptied many flagons 
of sack together, but satirized him and his new-fashioned 
style as “the swelling bombast of bragging blank verse.” 
Greene was not behindhand in abuse. In his Perimedes, pub- 
lished in 1588, he refers to that atheist “ Tamburlaine,” and to 
the “blaspheming with the mad priest of the sun.” These 
echoes of extinguished squabbles, however interesting to the 
historian of literature, are painful to the ears of the charitable 
and contemplative. We would gladly forego the little knowledge 
of the men and the times they afford us, and fling “a little dust” 
on these surviving embers of envy and discord. 

We cannot attempt to give samples of either Greene's or 
Marlowe's poetry. e can, however, heartily commend the 
editor’s selections in the present volume, which, equally for 
these reliques of writers accounted “the prime in their day,” 
and for the interesting memoir of their lives and works, forms 
one of the most valuable and welcome portions of Mr. Bell’s 
series of English Poets. 


DR. KANE’S AROTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
Second Notice. 


W E have already given our readers some account of the ad- 

ventures of Dr. Kane and his party during their Arctic 
explorations. We propose on the present occasion to say some- 
thing of his discoveries. With the exception of Sir Edward 
Parry on his Spitzbergen expedition, no one ever got so far to 
the North. Dr. Kane’s winter-quarters were in 78° N. lat., 
and lie pushed his exploring parties rather higher than 81°—that 
is to say, to within abou 600 miles of the Pole. His discoveries 
ranged over an extent of three degrees of latitude, and are much 
more easily understood than those of most other Arctic explorers, 
inasmuch as they were confined to a single strait, unbroken by 
those archipelagoes which have so often been an equal embarrass- 
ment to the prosecution and to the comprehension of Arctic re- 
searches. The strait, as we observed in our former notice, is called 
Smith’s Sound, and from Dr. Kane’s description, it must be in man 
respects one of the most curious parts of the world. It is awell- 
ascertained geological fact that, at some very remote period, great 
parte of what is now habitable land were covered with glaciers. 

hat such was the case in Switzerland and in many parts of 
England, is, we believe, universally admitted; and Professor 
Forbes expressed an opinion that if, by any means, the snow- 
line were brought a few hundred feet lower down in N orway, an 
immense proportion of that country would be covered with 
eternal ice. Dr. Kane’s explorations have proved that there 
still exist upon the face of the globe facts which correspond, in 
the most extraordinary manner, with these conjectures. On the 
shores of Smith’s Sound the world may still be seen in the 
cess of formation. The vast agencies the existence of which in 
other quarters of the globe can only be inferred from long and 
intricate inquiries, may there be seen actually at work. The 
glacier and the iceberg are now tracing the characters and 
building the monuments which may perhaps, in the progress 
countless ages, enable some inquisitive inhabitant of Polynesia to 
conjecture that his temperate climate and open seas were once 
the theatre of something not unlike the battles between end- 
less floes and grinding bergs which will then invest with terror 
the icebound Straits of Gibraltar, and the savage basin of the 
Mediterranean. 

Smith’s Sound is a channel between goo and 400 miles 
in length, and varying in width from 50 to 100 miles. Its 
greatest width is in its middle portion, where its easter® 
side forms a large hollow, named by Dr. Kane, Peabody Bay. 
All along the eastern, or Greenland coast, and at many points 
upon the American coast, glaciers of different sizes, and pres 
senting the various forms familiar to all who have visited 
Switzerland, descend to the water's edge, or overhang 
the cliffs. Whenever these glaciers were traced to & 
certain distance inland, they were invariably found 
to communicate with a great internal mer de glace, which is sup- 
posed by Dr. Kane to occupy almost the whole of the interior 
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Greenland, and to be many hundred miles long—and which cer- 
tainly produces, at one point, a phenomenon which would 
have inspired Professors Forbes and Agassiz to run almost any 
risk for the sake of visiting two capes to which they unconsciously 
stood godfathers. These capes are situated at the bottom of 
Peabotly Bay, and are about sixty miles distant from each other— 
the interval between them being filled up by a vast glacier, “rising 
in solid glassy wall three hundred feet above the water level, with 
an unknown, unfathomable depth below it . . . The interior, 
with which it communicated, and from which it issued, was an un- 
surveyed mer de glace, an ice-ocean to the eye of boundless dimen- 
sions.” Greenland, Dr. Kane observes, is of continental magnitude, 
its smallest possible diameter being 1200 miles in length—not 
materially less than that of Australia. ‘‘ Imagine,” he continues, 
“the centre of such a continent occupied by a deep unbroken sea 
of ice, that gathers perennial increase from the watershed of vast 
snow-covered mountains, and all the precipitations of the atmo- 
sphere upon its own surface. Imagine this moving onwards like 
a great glacial river, seeking outlets at every fiord and valley, 
rolling icy cataracts into the Atlantic and Greenland seas, and 
having at last reached the northern limit of the land that has 
borne it up, pouring out a mighty frozen torrent into unknown 
Aretic space.” Certainly a more marvellous phenomenon could 
hardly be witnessed, and it derives additional interest from 
the further illustration which it affords of the truth of the 
view taken by Professor Forbes of the nature and composi- 
tion of glaciers. Dr. Kane himself visited this glacier, to 
which he gave the name of the Humboldt glacier, several 
times. Near its southern extremity, the cliffs are extremely 
picturesque, sometimes breaking into turrets, battlements, and 
columns of rock, marked in the most strangely definite manner. 
One of these forms “a solitary column or minaret tower, as 
sharply finished as if it had been cast for the Place Venddme. 
The ren of the shaft alone is Pope. and it rises on a plinth 
or pedestal, itself 280 feet high.” Dr. Kane gave it the name of 
Tennyson Monument. We doubt whether any other of the 
poet’s admirers have had an opportunity of paying him so 
magnificent a compliment. 
The great feature of Dr. Kane’s explorations, in a pongnenies 
int of view, was a discovery in which he did not personally share. 
His Esquimaux hunter, Hans, and a man of the name of 
Morton, made a sledge expedition over the ice, far to the north of 
the Great Glacier. After atime, Morton observed in the distance a 
long dark band stretching out beyond a cape to the northward. 
Gradually the ice grew soft and rotten, and after a time 
great flocks of birds appeared—Brent geese, eiders, dovekies, tern, 
and many other species. When he obtained this confirmatory 
evidence, it struck him that the dark line must be water. He would 
otherwise have distrusted the evidence of his senses, as Arctic ex- 
plorers have frequently been deceived by such appearances on 
other occasions; but he succeeded in advancing far enough to 
em matter beyond the possibility of mistake. As he got 
er north, the ice-foot, or broad lane of solid ice which wscally 
borders the sea, grew narrower and narrower; a large channel of 
open water appeared in the middle of the ice-bound strait; and 
finally, he reached a headland—which he contrived to ascend from 
the ice to a height of about 480 fect—from which he saw 
before him an unbroken expanse of open sea, which broke 
at the foot of the cliff on which he was standing. At that 
height his view would extend to an horizon some forty miles 
in extent, and upon all this expanse of water “not a speck of 
lee” was to be seen. Dr. Kane remarks that the accuracy of his 
ae observations is confirmed by the circumstance that 
the birds which he described himself as having seen belonged to 
| which are only found in the neighbourhood of open water. 
deed, it would seem impossible to suppose that there was any 
mistake about the matter. After enumerating the illusions to 
which other Arctic discoverers had been subject, Dr. Kane pro- 
ceeds :—* That which 1 have ventured to call an open sea has 
been travelled for many miles along its coast, and was viewed 
from an elevation of 480 feet (the height was not accurately 
ascertained), still without a limit, moved by a heavy swell, free 
of ice, and dashing in serf against a rock-bound shore.” Whilst 
Morton was in the neighbourhood of this sea, a gale of 54 hours’ 
duration set in without bringing down any drift-ice upon the cape. 
» a8 well as various observations made by Dr. Kane as to 
the set of the tides and currents, seems to confirm the notion, so 
often treated as chimerical, of a great Polar basin of open sea. 
Dr. Kane’s book contains many curious notices of the in- 
tants and animals of these wild countries. The former 
are a tribe of Esquimaux, rude and barbarous agen beyond 
any human beings hitherto discovered. They are less civi- 
even than the Esquimaux of other regions. They live too 
north for drift-wood, so that they have no bows or arrows; 
nor have they even the “kayaks,” or skin canoes, which form 
80 Important a feature in the life of the less barbarous tribes of 
their countrymen. They wander over a belt of ice 600 miles 
long, but through this wide extent of territory every man 
nows every man. The main line of travel between the 
different families is a sort of beaten road, and the dogs 
run from hut to hut almost unguided by their drivers, 
who keep their time by the stars, of which they have 
4 strangely minute knowledge. They know every rock and 
hill within the limits of their nation, and the youngest hunter in 


singular acquaintance with each other enabled Dr. Kane to ob- 
tain precise information about the numbers and general position 
of the tribe. There are eight villages, containing altogether 
about 140 souls, and they are dying out through the frightful 
hardships to which they are subjected. During a famine which 
oceurred whilst Dr. Kane was in Smith’s Sound, they ate up all 
but twenty of their dogs, and there are traces all along the shore 
of ancient villages and graves where there are now no inhabit- 
ants. Notwithstanding this circumstance, they are probably 
the hardiest race in the world. They have great personal 
strength, and their power of enduring cold is perfectly marvel- 
lous. Dr. Kane attributes it to the fact that they habitually 
eat — of walrus meat and blubber a day. They 
will go about with perfect indifference at a temperature of 50° or 
60° below zero, dressed in fur jumpers and leggings, which over- 
lap but do not join, so that, whenever they stoop, their naked 
bodies are exposed to the full influence of the cold. Two of 
them, on one occasion, killed a walrus, and whilst dragging it home 
the ice broke up, and they were left in a bitter storm on an ice- 
berg, which floated about in the waters of the sound for no less 
than three weeks. During that time they had no shelter from 
the cold or the waves which broke over them, and no food except 
the raw meat of the dead walrus; yet they escaped without 
material injury. This story is rendered less astonishing than it 
otherwise would be by Dr. Kane’s own experience. With 
proper furs, and a good supp of raw meat, he found it quite 
possible to travel in any cold which he ever experienced, and at 
times the thermometer fell to 70° below zero. Wind was the 
only enemy with which he was quite unable to contend. 

The animal inhabitants of this strange region are as curious 
as its human population. The most remarkable of them are 
bears and walruses. The white bears furnish some admirable 
stories, and no less admirable engravings, taken from Dr. 
Kane's own sketches. Several times in the course of the winter, 
the stores of the explorers were attacked by these animals. 
Their strength was altogether wonderful. One of the “ caches,” 
or secret storehouses, which had been constructed in the autumn 
as a resource for expeditions in the spring, was built with the 
greatest possible care in order to baffle the attempts of the bears, 
Huge stones were piled up with the assistance of machinery, and 
the intervals between them were filled up with sand, over which 
water was poured, by which the whole was consolidated into a 
frozen mass. Yet the bears broke open the cache, and ate all its 
contents. The only things which resisted their attacks were 
round iron cases of pemmican, with conical ends, which they 
could not grasp. Though they weighed 80 lb. each, they had 
been “ tossed about like foot-balls.” ‘ An alcohol-case, strongly 
iron-bound, was dashed into small fragments, and a tin case 
of liquor mashed and twisted almost into a ball. The 
claws of the beast had perforated the metal and torn it up as with 
a cold chisel. They were too dainty for salt meats—ground 
coffee they had an evident relish for—old canvas was a favourite 
for some reason or other. Even our flag, which had been reared 
‘to take possession’ of the waste, was gnawed down to the very 
staff. Unable to masticate our hearty India-rubber cloth, they 
had tied it up in unimaginable hard knots... .. An adjacent 
slope of ice-covered rock, with an angle of 45 degrees, was so 
covered with their hair as to suggest the idea that they had been 
amusing themselves by sliding down it on their haunches—a 
performance, by the way, in which I afterwards caught them 
myself.” Dr. Kane was fortunate enough to see Arctic beara 
diving after seal. 

He has even more to say about the walrus than about the 
bear. Walrus flesh was the favourite food of the party, when 
they could get it; for it is of all meat the best “ fuel,” i. ¢., that 
which raises the animal heat in the greatest degree. Dr. Kane 
does not agree with the common notion, that the head of the 
walrus closely resembles the human countenance. It is, 
says, 80 square and massive as greatly to impair the likeness. 
e walrus is the staple article of food with the Esquimaux, who 
store up great quantities of this meat in “ caches,” made of heavy 
stones. One of these contained the flesh of ten waltuses, and there 
were others of equal size. They are hunted in two ways. Some- 
times, whilst sunning himself on the floes, the animal's retreat is cut 
off by the freezing of the opening through which he emerged, 
and he is speared without difliculty—sometimes he has to be 
hunted whilst in the water. This is a most exciting process. 
The hunter is armed with a kind of harpoon attached to a line 
of walrus-hide, at the other end of which is a short spike. He 
harpoons the walrus when he rises to a_breathing-hole, and 
then runs off and fixes the spike in the ice. The walrus dives, and 
then making use of his enormous size and great buoyancy, rises 
suddenly to the surface, breaking up the ice all round, and aiming 
with surprising accuracy at the p which the hunter occu- 
pies. The hunter shifts his position to avoid his prey, and drives 
in the spike to which the line is attached at a number of different 
places, taking such cpportunities as offer for inflicting additional 
wounds on the animal with his lance. The contest sometimes 
continues in this manner for hours, and the creature only succumbs 
to an immense number of lance-wounds — sometimes sixty or 
seventy. The walrus always returns an attack—he never thinks 
of saving himself by flight. “‘ When wounded, he rises high out 
of the water, plunges heavily against the ice, and strives to raise 
himself with his fore-flippers upon the surface. As it breaks under 


be can recover provisions hidden in any part of it. This 


his weight, his countenance assumes a still more vindictive ex- 
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prowsion. his bark changes to a roar, and the foam from 
is jaws till it froths his beard.” Sometimes the tusks of these 
monstrous creatures are thirty inches long, and their bodies 
own. | eighteen feet ; yet they will contrive at times to ascend 
islands sixty or a hundred feet above the level of the sea by the 
help of their tusks. ‘They are fond of their own music, and 
will lie for hours listening to themselves.” Their notes are 
“something between the mooing of a cow and the deepest bay- 
ing of a mastiff—very round and full, with its barks or detached 
notes repeated rather quickly, eight or ten times in succession.” 
The relish of the Esquimaux for their flesh is unbounded—the 
will eat eight or ten pounds aday. The Esquimaux hunter's 
account of what he saw in this way is too good not to be 
quoted :— 

“Why, Ca Ken, sir, even the children ate all night :— know the 
little Pte that Awin carried in her he at em that bit you when 
you tickled it?” “Yes.” “ Well, Cappen Ken, sir, that baby cut for herself, 
with a knife made out of an iron hoop, and so heavy that it could barely lift 
it, and cut and ate, and ate and cut, as long as I looked at it.” 

“Well, Hans, try now and think; for I want an accurate answer: how 
much as to weight or quantity would you say tiat child ate?” Hans is an 
exact and truthful man: he rit ad a little, and said that he could not 
answer my question. “ But ry know this, sir, that it ate a sipak”—the Es- 
quimaux name for the lump which is cut off close to the lips—‘ as large as its 
own head; and three hours afterwards, when I went to bell, it was cutting off 
another lump, and eating still.” 

We have given only a slight specimen of the contents of this 
most remarkable book. It is full of interest of every possible 
kind, and abounds not only in the wildest stories of adventure, 
but in all sorts of information upon scientific subjects. We 
cannot recommend it too strongly, for it combines every kind of 
merit. We may particularly notice the illustrations, engraved 
from Dr. Kane’s sketches. Some of them, especially those which 
represent animals, are wonderfully graphic; and when we re- 
member the circumstances under which they were drawn, they 
fill us with admiration of the elasticity of spirit which could find 
amusement in them. We deeply regret to hear that Dr. Kane’s 
health has suffered from the fearful hardships to which he has 
been exposed. He is obviously a person of such varied and re- 
markable endowments, moral and intellectual, that, in hoping 
that he may speedily be completely restored to the full possession 
of his great powers, we are wishing that a most valuable member 
may be restored to his proper place in the world of science 
and literature. 


THE CITY BANKER.* 


We apprehend that, in the opinion of novel-readers, the most 

important personages of a tale are the young lady and 
gentleman who are to be happily married at the end of it. A 
“City Banker”—a rich old grandfather—may give his name to 
a story, and his fortune to its real hero ; but a life passed between 
a London counting-house and a suburban villa cannot, by any 
effort of the imagination, be made very fertile in exciting 
incidents. Fortunately, there are still some far corners of 
the earth less familiarly known to us than Cheapside and 
Clapham; and if a young lover be judiciously expatriated earl 
in the first volume, it is still practicable to put him pane | 
adventures which can no longer he conceived possible in England. 
But although the legitimate empire of the novelist extends “ far 
as the breeze can bear the billow’s roll,” it is unhappily the case 
that the domain of accurate geography and of the flags of the 
naval Powers is almost co-ordinate with it. There is, indeed, 
one, and we believe only one, hope for future imitators of 
Marryat and Fenimore Cooper—it is to be found in the 
general agreement of mankind to desist from the search 
for the North-west passage. The gloomy Arctic seas and shores 
will still remain, untracked by steamer and unspanned by 
Seren as the free domain of fiction; and thither may its 
heroes be transported for the term of three volumes, to suffer 
whatever horrors a bold invention and a diligent study of au- 
thentic narratives may jointly avail to heap upon them. It is 
true that there yet exists also, for writers who have the genius to 
conquer it, an illimitable domain in the human heart—a mine 
which may be wrought for ever, and yet will yield rich ore to 
those who have the true talisman. But to the workmen who 
manufacture the ordinary novel in three volumes, these stores of 
wealth are unrevealed. They know not of the treasure that is 
within themselves, and can only seek in the beaten paths of the 
outer world for material upon which to exercise their craft. 

We fear, therefore, that the space within which the novelist 
can disport himself is growing, year by year, more narrow ; and 
this perhaps accounts for the extréme latitude with regard to 
time that is usually claimed by him. It is often a curicus pro- 
blem to decide into what year or decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury so many interesting adventures can have been crowded. 
Writers of fiction have net failed to perceive the utility of the 
railway and the telegraph in adding rapidity and suddenness to 
their catastrophes; while, at the same time, they cling to the 
supposition of a general state of things which the steam-engine 
and the electric-wire have in fact destroyed. It is perhaps a 
pity to analyse too rae # an eable or interesting romance, 
and especially one of which the scene is laid in the United 
States. A great contemporary is not thus ruthlessly prosaic ; 


* The City Banker; or, Love and Money. By the Author of “ White- 
friars,” “Caesar Borgia,” &. London: C, J. Skeet. 1856. 


and certainly his readers, who know what happens “ commonly” 
in Georgia, cannot reasonably except to the adventures of the 
“City Banker's” grandson in New Orleans. But, for our own 
part, we are harder of belief; and even if the tale before us had 
appeared as a letter in a daily journal, authenticated by — 
edltorial sanction, we should persist in asserting its impro. 
bability. 

A captain of an English vessel lying at anchor in the harbour 
of New Orleans discovers that the deceased proprietor of a 
neighbouring plantation was his distant relative. The planter 
has left a daughter, his child by a slave-mother, and therefore 
herself a slave. The reader familiar with Mrs. Stowe’s works 
will immediately divine that this half-cast is of surpassing beauty, 
and rare intelligence and accomplishments—that her father 
died insolvent—and that the libertines of New Orleans com- 

ete at the auction-mart for the possession of her. But Mrs, 

towe, however friendly to the escape of slaves, has pro- 
bably too much patriotism to attribute smartness to a British 
seaman. The beauteous Oriana she would have saved, if 
possible, from infamy; but certainly the nautical skill and daring 
of her preserver would not have belonged to the port of 
Bideford. Captain Avery, indeed, displays all the brilliant 

ualities of Cooper's heroes. He bears off the charming Creole 
"ase the midst of bowie-knives and revolvers, carries her on 
board, and puts to sea, in defiance of batteries and armed boats. 
In fact, he fights the Republic of the United States, and succes- 
fully, in her own port; and the captain of a frigate, the Stars 
oa Stripes, is introduced as a coward and a lubber, expressly as 
a foil to the pluck and promptitude of the man of Devon. All 
this, of course, is exceedingly agreeable to the true British 
reader. We feel that our cousins over the water had their 
innings in Cooper’s time, and a very good score they made. Now 
it is our turn to praise ourselves, and our national reputation 
could not possibly be in better hands than those of the author 
of the City Banker. It is, however, rather unlucky that the 
British lion has only assumed the ready writer's pen in such 
exceedingly recent times. We cannot contrive to persuade our- 
selves that, even in the Annus Mirabilis 18—, an English vessel, 
vehemently suspected to be a smuggler, or worse, could fire upon 
the launch of an American frigate, severely wound the captain 
and one or two others, and then make sail from an American 
port, and, owing to her speed and the skill which shaped her 
course, completely elude pursuit. 

But while every patriotic Englishman will be delighted with 
the City Banker for thus turning the tables upon Yankee arro- 
gance, we think that the author has peculiar claims to the grati- 
tude of septuagenarian officers. If any faint doubt has ever 
crossed the public mind as to the capacity of our veterans of the 
French war, we are certain that it will be set at rest by the 
narrative of the exploits of Captain Avery. It is he who, exer- 
cising that “skill for which Nelson loved and praised him,” 
loads and points the nine-pounder which sinks the launch of the 
Stars and Stripes, and breaks the American captain’s thigh. It 
is he, too, who abducts Oriana from the Page directs the 
mancuvre 4, me his vessel escapes from the jaws of the 
batteries of New Orleans, and guides her in the course whi 
leaves pursuit far astern. The captain, too, is as ready with 
his revolver on shore as with his cannon on board ship; and 
revolvers, we know, have not been invented many years. We 
should add that he marries the lovely Creole, and that his 
profound devotion to her before the wedding may be a model 
to all young men, as his mad jealousy afterwards should be their 
warning; and, besides all this, his marriage is crowned by the 
birth of two fine boys. After this, let Marius cease from the 
toil of his exercises in the Campus. We are convinced that his 
vigour is unimpaired ; and, whatever the enemies of routine and 
senility may say against it, our next expedition shall certainly be 
commanded by veterans of Trafalgar and Waterloo. : 

The Sea Eagle, which flies so swiftly from New Orleans, 18 
next heard of at the island of Madagascar. There an ancestor 
of Captain Avery, a noted buccaneer of the Eastern seas, had con- 
cealed a vast treasure, and bequeathed the secret of its locality 
to his descendants. The place of deposit is a submerged 
reef, and access to it is very difficult until the convenience of the 
novelist requires that the gold should be forthcoming, when al 
earthquake summarily raises the reef out of the sea and reveals 
the treasure. In the mean time there has been mutiny among 
the crew, and Captain Avery has been playing Othello to the 
Iago of a Yankee first-mate—the universal villain of the story. 
The Cassio of this drama is young Valentine Mulgrave, 
Banker's grandson, and the fair Creole is Desdemona. Shak- 
= = are all exactly fitted, except that the lady, and not 

thello, has the coloured skin. The mutineers carried o 
ship and the captain—aware too late of the mate’s villany— 
left Valentine and Oriana on the island. Valentine was knocked 
down in a scuffle on board the ship, and fell overboard (luckily 
into a boat) “ senseless and bleeding, but with Oriana still in 
brave hold'’—an incident which fortunately did not occur un 
Othello had been convinced of his mistake. The same kind fate 
which was presently to ordain an earthquake no doubt took care 
that the lady should fall uppermost; nor is her good star soon to 
wane, for, upon the king of the island appearing with an army t 
assert his rights over the treasure-trove, it is immediately dis- 
covered that Oriana’s mother was his sister. Thus, then, in the 
most natural way in the world, the gold of Sultan Avery, as he 
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was called, is recovered and brought to England; and there 
the story settles his descendant, in the enjoyment of perpetual 
youth and of the society of his charming wife, and quite undis- 
turbed by the recollection of his piratical exploit at New Orleans. 
As the author tells us, “ filibustering enterprises had at that 
time become quite common there,” and the natives, like true 
Americans, were probably willing to allow others to do to them 
as they did to others. Besides, all this happened in the 
Southern States, where so small a matter as disabling two or 
three individuals for life is, as we know, of no account at all. 
The slaves on the estate of Oriana’s father are set free, the 

roperty is sold, and the proceeds are devoted to missionary 
enterprise in, Madagascar—a course of events as agreeable to the 
genuine philanthropist as if Mrs. Stowe herself had contrived the 
story. lt happened, however, that Oriana’s royal uncle died, 
and another king arose who did not favour missions. No doubt 
thecruelty and rapacity of this monarch may still be heardof when 
a “deputation from the Parent Society, provided with diagrams 
and idols,” seeks to rouse the missionary fervour of some pro- 
vincial 

Sir Peter Mulgrave, the “ City Banker,” is such an outrageous 
monster of passion and obstinacy as one might perhaps expect to 
find in some French caricature of English manners, but not in 
the fiction of a native artist. City gentlemen, we know, are 
frequently possessed by a strong desire to found a family ; but 
we never heard of a banker who, on his son’s marriage, settled 
the bulk of his estate so that his grandson, on coming of age, 
should be entitled to eject him from the property and proceed 

inst him for the accumulations of the minority. And although 
we have read of Sir Anthony Absolute, and of Mr. Osborne, and 
of other irascible and wrong-hcaded old gentlemen, it does strike 
us as incredible that any amount of contradiction should bring a 
man to wish to see his own grandson hanged, whether guilty or 
not, for a murder which circumstantial evidence seems to fix 
upon him. Poor Sir Peter’s indignation is so hot against the 
issue of his first marriage that he is easily entrapped into a 
second. The mistress of his confidential clerk, an actress of very 
humble, not to say suspicious fame, is passed upon him for the 
widow of a naval officer, and he marries her. This perhaps is 
not surprising, for the said Lady Mulgrave is a very clever 
artist in her way—at least we judge so from her successful imper- 
sonation of the relict of the late Lieutenant Snareswell, who is 
described as a “tall girl” in the first volume, and a “ short, 


We do not admire the City Banker, but it is good enough for 
ple to read who have nothing else to do, and that, we presume, 
Is success enough to satisfy the author. ‘The story is violently 
improbable, and the characters ‘are only novel in so far as they 
are awkward exaggerations of familiar types. There is a great 
deal of tedious dialogue, which, liowever, it is necessary to peruse 
with care in order to trace out the complications of the plot. 
Still, there is a certain ingenuity in these entanglements, and 
people of abundant leisure and not very exacting tastes may 
ey be amused by them. Indeed, plenty of readers may be 
found for duller books than this ; and the City Banker, although 
its artistic merit may be very small, is probably well enough 
adapted to a profitable and tolerably certain market. 


RELIGION AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


MELANCHOLY interest is attached to the work before 
us. The author was staying at Carlsbad, for the re- 
covery of his health, when the French Institute awarded him, 
last August, a prize of three thousand francs for the valuable 
contribution he has made to the history of modern mental 
Eetorehy: Whether it was this circumstance which induced 
im to turn his steps homeward, we are unable to state—all we 
know is, that at Nuremberg death overtook him, and the cypress 
overshadowed his grave before the laurel had faded on his brow. 
This circumstance might possibly have induced us to refrain 
from any severe censure on the production before us, had we 
been unable to speak of it favourably ; but fortunately our 
y concurrence in the judgment of the Institute relieves us 
rom the embarrassment of having to choose between our respon- 
sibilities as critics and our reverence for the dead. ‘his latest 
work of M. Bartholmess will more than sustain the high and 
merited reputation which he had previously won. 
In spite of the masterly clearness of ideas and of language 
which MT Bartholmess has brought to the handling of his great 
eme—the religious aspect of modern philosophy—it is not with- 
out a sense of bewilderment that we lay these volumes down. 
90 vast is the panorama unrolled before us, so conflicting are the 
hes of thought, and so intricate the mazes of speculation which 
wind their way through France and Germany, Italy and Scotland, 
that it is difficult to grasp any single object firmly. When we 
consider, indeed, any particular system by itself, we find many 
of those noble aspirations which enlist our sympathies, and yet 
more of that subtle reasoning which gives keenness and zest to 
our taste for the wrestling of a vigorous intellect. But our illu- 
sions are rudel diapelled, and our judgment thrown out of all 
equilibrium, when we find that, in the very next chapter, this 
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identical system is succeeded by another, which forthwith sets 
to work to demolish, to deride, and to supplant what we had 
fondly imagined was not wholly unworthy of acceptation. We 
shall do well, however, to resist the very natural temptation to 
—_ these philosophical speculations, one and all, as morally 
valueless and barren. Looked at merely as a gymnasium for the 
mental faculties, the study of these systems, however much 
they may be at variance with each other and with truth, 
is fraught with lasting benefit; while, in its higher aspect, 
as contributing to give shape and reality to our notions of the 
great problems which affect the destinies of man, it is an instru- 
ment, dangerous indeed to be handled for frivolous purposes, 
but fruitful of results when well applied. It is with this higher 
aspect that M. Bartholmess has to do. He goes from one system 
of philosophy to another, and inquires what light it has to 
throw upon the relation between things human and divine. 
Occasionally, it must be confessed, this light proves to 
be utter darkness. He begins with Descartes, whom he styles 
the great founder of religious philosophy, not merely because 
his two fundamental maxims, Je pense, done je suis—Je pense 
Dieu, done Dieu existe, so closely bind up the existence of G God 
with the existence of man—but also from the general tone b 
which his philosophy is pervaded, and the manner in whic 
he rises from the consciousness of human imperfections to 
the intuition of a perfection that is divine. Descartes scorns 
the notion that all that he sees around him, above him, and 
within him, can have been intended to mislead the reason of 
man. If M. Bartholmess is too sagacious not to perceive that 
the great danger of the Cartesian philosophy is that of sacrificing 
moral to metaphysical philosophy—the will and the feelings 
to the thinking faculty—he is at the same time too honest not 
to remind us that particular note should be taken of the 
particular errors which were current at the day, and against 
which Descartes dealt out his famous axiom, Cogito, ergo sum. 
Still less should we forget that even for the mode of supplying 
the deficiencies and reforming the abuses of the Cartesian 
philosophy, we are indebted to Descartes himself—that is, to 
the great principle of self-reference, to which it is his glory 
to have given its legitimate prominence. 

The chapter on Descartes is succeeded by one on Leibnitz. 
A more thoughtful, eloquent, and generous vindication of his 
claims to rank as one of the founders, along with Descartes, 
of religious philosophy, does not, to our knowledge, exist. The 
remarks made b At Bartholmess on the different classes of 
proofs respectively adduced by the French and the German 
thinker to establish the existence of a God, will furnish the 
reader with excellent data for instituting a parallel between 
| these two great minds, and the influences which they severally 
exerted on their successors. The belief of the author of the 
Discours sur la Méthode was the fides ex cogitando—that of the 
author of the Zhéodicée was the fides ex intellectu sensuque. 
In other words, “Si Descartes croit parce qu'il pense, Leibnitz 
croit parce qu'il connait.” Leibnitz, like ee had his 
Charron to develop, systematize, and popularize his theories, 
in the person of his famous disciple, Christian Wolf. Though 
it has been said that Wolf did nothing more than prune and 
translate the philosophy of Leibnitz, the influence he exerted on 
Germany can scarce be exaggerated. He cleansed the Augean 
stables of the schools from that unreal jargon which lingered 
festering in uncouth Latin, and gave at once vigour and pliancy 
to the philosophical diction of his rye go In following 
wp the descendants, collateral and direct, of Leibnitz, we think 

. Bartholmess would not materially have impaired the com- 
pleteness of his work by the omission of such insignificant 
names as those of Baumgarten and Bilfinger, Meier and Platner 
—mere lackeys who lounged in the halls of philosophy, and 
caught up some of the phrases and wore the livery of their 
masters. We should have been better pleased if he had devoted 
treble the space they occupy to the far greater names of Spinoza 
and Malebranche. We should not, however, apply the same 
principle of exclusion to Reimarus, who has perhaps a yet stronger 
claim on our attention as the master of Kant than as a disciple of 
Leibnitz. To this great advocate of final causes, our author has 
devoted a considerable number of pages, full of his usual acumen. 
We confess that the famous affair of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments 
is somewhat scantily treated. The drama in which Lessing sm Ag 
so conspicuous a part was deserving of fuller elucidation. ith 
Reimarus, M. Bartholmess takes leave for a while of Germany, 
and passes to France—the France of the eighteenth century, of 
Rousseau and Voltaire—and thence to Scotland, the country of 
Hume and Reid. It is not our p to follow him through 
this digression — for digression it must be called—when such 
names as those of Kant and Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
are lying beyond. As we read the pages of the Histoire Critique, 
we feel that the lucid exposition they contain of the funda- 
menal tenets of these great master-builders of German philosophy 
must have been the result of a study of their writings so dili- 
gent and intense, that, even if we felt disposed to question the 
conclusions at which M. Bartholmess has arrived, we should de- 
cline to pronounce any hasty judgment on the subject. The 
utmost we shall attempt is to give a brief sketch of the funda- 
mental principles by which these successive phases of thought 
were characterized, and to offer a few criticisms on one o two 
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points which seem to us, if not imperfectly a: 
inadequately insisted on by our author. 
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Kant’s great mission was to make a crusade against petitiones 
principiorum. He undertook that hardest of all tasks—to break 
the entail of errors and prejudices which the self-complacency 
of previous thinkers had handed down. Before his time, if we 
except the great principle of self-reference which lies at the 
bottom of the philosophy of consciousness built up by Descartes, 
philosophy had been rather a deduction from certain principles 
put into circulation from time to time, than an inquiry into the 
genesis of the principles themselves. Dismayed at the ex- 
cesses of scepticism and dogmatism to which such a pro- 
cedure had led, Kant set himself to serutinize, with an under- 
standing eye, not so much the objects of knowledge as the sulject 
knowing—to analyse the conditions of human knowledge—to 
distinguish what the faculties of the human mind could grasp, as 
relative and finite, from what was wholly beyond the cognisance of 
human ken, as absolute and infinite. By thus meting out the boun- 
daries of subjective consciousness, and challenging the claims of the 
human understanding to cross the threshold of any cognitions 
which were not in conformity with the finite constitution of the cog- 
nising faculty, the Kantian philosophy rendered itself obnoxious 
to the charge of scepticism; for it eon to be utterly null and 
void all that had en thought, conceived, and said, on what 
Kant believed and affirmed to be unthinkable, incongeiveable, and 
ineffable. His language in regard to orenyinng belonging 
to the sphere of the Infinite was that of St Augustine— 
Cognoscendo ignoratur, ignorando cognoscitur. The charges 
which have from time to time been brought against Kant, M. 
Cousin has endeavoured to substantiate, with an amount of 
success which it is beside our present purpose to impugn. The 
attack can excite no surprise, as coming from that eminent 
thinker whose sympathies are so strongly on the side of Schelling. 
On the present occasion, however, it rather behoves us to call 
attention to one of the most curious, and, we might add, one of the 
most noble, features of the Kantian philosophy. The Critique of 
Pure Reason was, if you will,the work of a sceptie; but the Critique 
of Practical Reason was the work of a dogmatist. The meta- 
physics of Kant were destructive—his moral philosophy was con- 
servative. We could have wished that M. Bartholmess had more 
fully elucidated this perilous passage between metaphysical ne- 

ation and moral affirmation, Nothing is more curious than to see 

ow the man who banished the absolute from speculative philoso- 
phy, allowed it,in moral philosophy, to reign supreme. It would be 
a great and ungenerous mistake to suppose that this part of the 
Kantiansystem was nothing but a pardonable subterfuge, designed 
to preserve the moral law from the encroachments of that 
scepticism by which Kant had buried in ruins the lofty preten- 
sions of the discursive faculty. It was no such craven fear which 
animated the far-seeing philosopher of Kénigsberg. The dis- 
tinction on which he so emphatically insisted was no mere sacri- 
fice to expediency—it was as sound in theory as it was fruitful 
of good in practice. Man is not, indeed, justified in imposing 
upon the outer world the formal limitations which are of the 
nature of his own finite faculties. But the moral life is not an 
outer world—it is a life that is hid, a life that we live within. 
Everything is there subjective, in the sense that nothing is de- 
rived from the treacherous source of external experience. It is 
in this sphere of moral obligations and duties that man is rein- 
stated in that full assurance of objective, absolute truth, to 
which reason in vain attempts to climb. The pages of the 
Critique of Practical Reason are a sublime commentary on that 
saying of a greater than the greatest of human philosophers— 
“ Whoso doeth the will of God shall know of the doctrine.” 
It was eminently this aspect of the Kantian philosophy that the 
author of such a work as that before us ought to have placed in 
full relief. We are sorry to be forced to agree with M. Bar- 
tholmess in saying that he has given us on this subject, nothing 
but an esquisse un peu séche, 

Kant had devoted himself to the finsovery of the limits im- 
posed on human consciousness by the formal necessities of the 

uman understanding, Fichte, with perverted ingenuity, strove 
to make it appear that these limits were imposed not on, but, as 
it were, by the human mind, In other words, he made the Ego 
determinative of the Non-Ego, and raised it, by a mechanism of 
subtle reasoning, on the pedestal of the Absolute. The mind 

ows dizzy in gazing down the precipices, not wholly barren of 
ruit and flower, with which Fichte’s philosophy abounds. 
But we have still more dangerous ground to traverse when 
we come to Schelling. Sharing the desire—we might call 
it the vain desire—of Fichte to see philosophy in its proper 
place as the Science of Sciences, and to fix the Absolute 
as a positive cognition, he at the same time admits, with 
Kant, that the human understanding and consciousness can 
only know what is relative, limited, and fragmentary—qualities 
which the Absolute ignores, How, then, is the Absolute 
cognisableP By an intellectual intuition, answers Schelling— 
a supreme facu ty of reason, higher than understanding or con- 
sciousness, by which the contrast between subject and object is 
annihilated, the identity of realism and idealism asserted, and 
the Ego and Non-Ego together merged, with all their differences 
and pluralities, into one eternal unity. Such is the fundamental 
principle of Schelling’s philosophy, but M, Bartholmess has not 
taken sufficient care to mark off the different phases through which 
it passed, As Schelling was the poet, Hegel was the logician of 
Pantheism, He determined on reaching by a ladder—by a series 
of evolutions of logical forms—the point which Schelling had 


reached on the wings of fancy, by a system of symbolical repro. 
ductions, in the Ego and Non-Ego, of the various types inherent 
in the unity of the Absolute. Nothing can be more admirable than 
the manner in which M. Bartholmess sets forth the distinguishin 
characteristics which marked the speculations of Schelling cal 
Hegel—nothing more searching and sound than his elaborate 
exposure of the crude hypotheses into which both were betrayed 
by their endeavours to raise the Infinite and the Absolute (which 
are nothing but a subjective negation of all limit) into an ob. 
jective affirmation of positive cognition, We refrain from fol. 
5 net al him into the fearful mire of rank Atheism into which M, 
Feuerbach and his crew delight to wailow, Neither can we 
attempt to accompany him to Italy and France, or to trace the 
religious reaction associated with the names of Gioberti and 
Rosmini on the one hand, ard De Bonald and De Maistre 
and Lamennais on the other. We are sure that, in and + 3 
all the mazes of speculation into which the reader is led, 
will not fail to admire the generous candour with which M, 
Bartholmess drops the asperity of legitimate censure for the 
accents of genial and honest praise, whenever he meets, even 
in the most crazy theories, with anything which witnesses to 
higher and nobler truths, or betrays a kinship with the divine, 
As Christians, we may mourn and marvel that, in the very 
heart of Christian Europe, one lecture-room after another has 
re-echoed the enunciation of doctrines and theories which might 
more fitly have found utterance from the lips of a Brahman, and 
audiences on the banks of the Ganges, For all this philosophical 
theology of Germany, which prates so fluently on the absorption of 
the Ego into the Absolute, and the like, is tated with the perver- 
sity by which its authors have shrunk from the contemplation and 
recognition of an Individual Personal Centre, as held forth in the 
confessions and symbols of universal Christendom, and have 
busied themselves in chasing the ignis fatuus of an impalpable 
idea, But, from whatever point of view we regard this work, 
we cannot but deem it matter for congratulation that, in the 
person of its lamented author, we have a guide who will lead us 
unseathed through the windings of these German forests, and 
who will impress on our minds the unalterable conviction that 
the highest round in the ladder of pe sag speculation can 
at best but land us at the threshold of those far greater truths 


which religion has brought home to every cottage door, and made 


familiar to our ears as household words. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI.* 


O show “the bearing of Catherine de Medici’s youthful years 
on her after character,” to enable us to recognise “in the 
after growth the legitimate produce of the seed,” to point out 
that ‘the tree gr as the twig was bent,” and that the 
“ fifteen-year-old bride was fitly prepared even then for the per- 
etration of deeds which have made her name fearful and odious 
‘or three centuries”—such have been Mr. Trollope’s aims in the 
volume before us. We must, however, confess that we do not 
find it easy to give in our adhesion to his views of the case. In 
the first P ace, too little is known of Catherine’s early life for us 
to be able to determine, with any degree of exactness, what 
impression may have been produced upon her by the circum- 
stances of her girlhood ; and | in the second place, from the little 
that is known respecting her, inferences may fairly be drawn very 
opposite to those at which Mr. Trollope has arrived. 

t was in the magnificent Palazzo Riccardi—now, as then, one 
of the most splendid among the many splendid mansions of Flo- 
rence—that Catherine de Medici was born, in the month of April, 
1519. Her mother, a princess of the blood-royal of France, died 
a fortnight after the birth of Catherine ; and her father, a grand- 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, expired on the 4th of May tfollow- 
ing. The child, thus left an orphan in her earliest infancy, was 
removed to Rome by her father’s cousin, the Cardinal Medici, 
afterwards Pope Clement VII. Of the next six years of her 
life no record remains, beyond an allusion to the fact of her 
having a house of her own, in which her uncle, the Duke of 
Albany, was lodged on his visiting Rome, and where also her 
relations Ippolito and Alessandro Medici resided. In July, 
1524, her household was broken up by the Pope, who sent her 
and her two young kinsmen to Florence, to reside in the Palazzo 
Medici, under the care of Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of 
Cortona. The next intimation that history gives us respect- 
ing her is, that she was removed, in May, 1527, to the 
Convent of Santa Lucia—the disturbances in Florence and 
the popular revolt against the Medici family having ren- 
dered it necessary that an asylum should be found for 
the child where she would be safer than in her own palace. At 
Santa Lucia she remained some six months, and was then, by 
order of the Government, transferred to the Convent of the 
Murate. From a chronicle kept by one of the nuns, we learn 
that, on her arrival, the sisters ‘‘ caressed her in every possible 
manner, principally because she was a little creature, only 
eight years old, of most engaging manners, and eminently 
capable of securing the affection of every one for her own 
sake; but also because of the convent’s grateful memory of 
the benefits received from Lorenzo the Magnificent, her t 
grandfather, ‘from Leo X., and from Clement VII.” - “ Sister 


* The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici, By. A. Trollope, London: 
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Giustina,” says Mr. Trollope, “ further records that she was sent 
to the convent malissima provvisionata—with a very insufficient 
allowance for her expenses. She had two serving women with 
her in the convent, who, together with their young mistress, in- 
habited the cell which had been built by the celebrated Cathe- 
rine Sforza, who, after the death of her second husband, 
Giovanni de Medici, the father of the well-known Giovanni 
delle Bande Nere, retired to the Murate, and died there in 


1509. 

‘While Catherine was residing at the Murate, her kinsman, 
Clement VII., over and over again demanded of the Government 
that the Duchessina should be given up to him, and Francis I., 
by his desire, also made the same request. But the popular party 
refused to release her, and formally enjoined the abbess to 
keep strict ward over the child, and to allow no communica- 
tion to take place between her and any one outside the con- 
vent. At last, on the 19th of July, 1530, four commissioners, 
deputed by the Government, presented themselves at the con- 
vent-door, and called on Catherine to prepare to leave the 
Murate instantly. Sister Giustina Niccolini declares that these 
men behaved in a most violent manner, threatening to break 
open the sacred doors with their arquebuses, and even to set fire 
to the convent. The tears and prayers of the nuns, however, 
and the remon:trances of the Duchessina herself, obtained a 
delay till the following day :— 

The nung, we are: told (continues Mr. Trollope), passed the whole of the in- 
tervening night in sprayers in their chapel. Catherine herself, now just eleven 

and three months old, seems to have been already capable of showing 
a sufficient] y strony will and promptitude of action upon the occasion. For 
while the sisterhood were thus employing the midnight hours, they were 
surprised by the su'lden apparition of the Duchessina among them in the 
dress of their ordei:, and with all her hair eut off, according to monastic 
rule, crying out, as she rushed into the choir, “ Holy mothers, I am yours! 
Let us now see what excommunicated wretch will dare to drag a spouse of 
Christ from her con yent !” 

The next day, hovvever, Messire Silvestro Aldobrandini, the father of him 
who became, more t!1an sixty years later, Pope Clement VIII., came to the 
convent, and by usin,z gentler means, partly by persuasion, partly by reas- 
suring her as to the nature of the intentions of the Government, and partly 
by representations o.f the inutility of resistance, induced her to obey the 
order for her removal. He was much yo oe and not less annoyed, at findin, 
her habited asa nun. He had provided a horse ready for her at the door o 
the convent, and used his utmost endeavours to induce her to resume her 
ordinary dress before she mounted, but in yain. She refused to do so, 
Sister Giustina says, \vith wonderful firmness and resolution, declaring that 
she was determined tl\at at least ail the world should see that she was a 
nun taken forcibly fron her convent. 

Still, despite her strer\gth of determination, the child wept bitterly as she was 
placed on the horse at t!1¢ convent-gate. Her tears, it should seem, were not 
caused only by her regr.2t at parting with her kind protectors, but in part 
also by not altogether un reasonable misgivings as to the object of her removal. 
Her first notion, when thi ruder commissioners had come to demand that she 
should be given up to them, had been that she was about to be taken to 
execution, and the assura ces of Aldobrandini had but partially sufficed to 
remove her alarm. 

Thus, with a considerabi? number of noble gentlemen marching on either 
side of her steed,. ,... ehe was taken once again to her former residence 
at Santa Lucia. 

Within the walls of Santa Lucia, however, she only stayed 
a brief period, for the Florentines made their submission to the 
Emperor Charles V. on the 12th of August, and immediately 
afterwards Catherine returned to the Murate, where she remained 
until September, when the Pope sent Ottavio de Medici to 
bring her to Rome. In 1531, we find her still residing there, 
living on terms of the gveatest cordiality and affection with 
her gay, handsome, generous, and thoughtless cousin Ippolito, 
and participating in the general dislike felt for her kinsman 
Alessandro. 

At thirteen years of age, C'atherine is described as being small 
and slender, not pretty in the face, but having the large eyes 
peculiar to the Medici family, The time had now come when 
it was necessary that a choice should be definitively made 
among the various suitors for her hand; and after much nego- 
tiation and many delays, the xuarriage between herself and 
Henry of France was finally arranged by the Pope. Early in 
the spring of 1533, she is spoken of as having left Rome and 
returned to Florence; and on the 16th of April, mention is made 
of her riding to Cafaggiolo, a place some fifteen miles distant 
from Florence, to meet Margaret, the illegitimate daughter of 
Charles V., and the bride elect of Alessandro de Medici. The 
future Duchess, then about twelve years old, was passing through 
Florence on her way to Naples, and she remained with Catherine 
ten days, which were spent in an uninterrupted succession of 
Jées, wound up with a collation given by Alessandro to fifty of 
the most beautiful young ladies of Flor2nce, in the gardens of 
the Medici family. Catherine was now about to leave her 
native city for ever. On the 1st September, 1533, she gavea 
farewell banquet to a large company of the noble ladies of 
Florence; and in the afternoon of the same clay she set out on 
her journey to Marseilles, where she arrived’ on the 11th of 
October, making her public entry into the city on the 23rd of 
the sime month. On the 28th, the marriage was performed, 
the Pope officiating. After the ceremony, the ride was led to 
the residence of the King of France by Francis himself. 

This is all that is known of Catherine’s girlhood, and on 
this slender foundation Mr. Trollope has based a theory made up 
of the vaguest surmises, and with scarcely the shadow of a fact 
to give it weight and consistency. He lays much stress on the 
influence which the spirit animating the Roman Court during the 
Pontificate of Leo X, must have had upon Catherine. But 


Leo died when she was little more than two years old, and under 
Adrian’s rigid rule the morals and manners of the Cardinals 
were altered for the better as far as outward appearances went 
—besides which, it is absurd to suppose that she could have been 
injured by the atmosphere into which she was introduced as a 
mere infant, and from which, moreover, she was so early re- 
moved. She was but four years old when her kinsman, the 
Cardinal Medici, was elected Pope; and he must have been 
far too much occupied with the cares of Government during the 
two succeeding years that she remained in Rome to pay much 
attention to the child, or to do her any serious injury either by 
way of precept or example. Eminently winning and graceful as 
Clement was in his manner and address, Catherine must, in fact, 
have been benefited rather than otherwise by her intercourse 
with her kinsman. She was six years of age when she 
was sent to Florence, and we cannot even guess as to the 
sort of nurture she received while under the care of the 
Cardinal of Cortona. Had she been placed with her ambi- 
tious Aunt Clarice, we might have been able to form some 
tolerable idea of the principles likely to have been in- 
stilled into her mind; but, as it is, we are quite in 
the dark. With respect to her education during the two 
years or more that she was an inmate of the Murate 
Convent, we have no reason to believe that it differed ma- 
terially from that which was given to all Italian young 
ladies at that period, and whieh was certainly not of the 
kind requisite to make good Mr. Trollope’s ry respect- 
ing the formation of Catherine’s character, Sorry, in- 
deed, should we be to give any credence to the un- 
charitable surmises in which he indulges, or to lend a 
willing ear to such gossip as he has retailed. ‘“ Sinister stories,” 
he says, “ have of late years been current in Florence of the 
remains of infant skeletons, thick sown in convent gardens ;” 
and then he more than insinuates that there is “a possible con- 
nexion between such facts,” as he styles them, and various 
miracles alleged to have been performed at the Murate, a little 
before Catherine was sent to the convent. This isa sample of the 
manner in which what some persons call “ history” is written. 
Idle stories are used as though they were facts, and en- 
listed into the service of the writer, who does not scruple to 
help himself to either fact or fiction, so that the one or the other 
furthers the purpose he has in view. From first to last, the 
estimate which Mr. Trollope forms of the nuns is founded on 
little more than fancies. It is certainly not borne out by what 
we may gather of the character of the convent from the letters 
written by Catherine to the abbess, in one of which the 
following sentence occurs :—‘t Reverend mother, the notable and 
increasing zeal for God's service, as well as the purity and 
uprightness of life which in my childhood I observed to reign in 
your convent, where possibly some one may yet be alive of those 
who saw me there when a young girl, have induced me to show 
my gratitude towards you,” &e. &c. Yet this is the community 
which, according to Mr. Trollope, was composed of persons who 
had cast off all the restraints of decency, and amongst whom 
falsehood was the distinguishing characteristic. These were the 
persons who vitiated Catherine's mind, corrupted her morals, 
and taught her that expediency was the sole engine by which to 
rule the world. As to any influence which Clement VII. may 
have had upon her after she left the Murate, it is true that she 
was taken to Rome in September, 1530, but we cannot tell how 
long she remained there, or how soon she went to Florence, 
where she was certainly residing in 1533, the year of her 
marriage. It is impossible, therefore, that at that time her 
kinsman could have had much to do with the formation of her 
character. 

It is curious that the only anecdotes volating to the girl- 
hood of Catherine which . Trollope has been able to 
recover from the annals of the time, place her before us in rather 
an amiable point of view than otherwise. Her love for the nuns 
of the Murate is one instance of this kind—her affection for her 
open-handed kinsman Ippolito, and her aversion for her deep, 
designing cousin, Alessandro, is another—and a third instance is 
the remembrance she showed in after days of the kindness she 
had received from Silvestro Aldobrandini on the occasion of his 
removing her from the Murate. The fourth and last instance 
which we shall mention, as quoted by Mr. Trollope, is recorded 
by Vasari in a letter to Carlo Guasconi. “She well deserves,” he 
writes, ‘ that we should wish to keep her portrait among us for her 
kind and amiable ways with all of us, though when she goes, 
her image will remain graven in our hearts. In truth, my dear 
friend, I have such an affection for her, for the sake of her 
remarkable good qualities, as well as for her kindness to me and 
to my fellow-citizens, that I adore her as I do the saints in 
Paradise, if it is permissible to say so, Her sweetness of dispo- 
sition cannot be painted—of that my brush can secure us 
no memorial,” This letter, it must be remembered, was addressed 
to a familiar friend, and Vasari could therefore have had no 
temptation to utter anything but his real opinion penpeoting 
Catherine. It was also written when she was in her fourteent 
year, and therefore within a few months of the termination of 
that period at which Mr, Trollope says she was fitly prepared 
for the perpetration of deeds that have made her name fearful 
and odious for three centuries, 4 

We believe that we must go beyond the days of her girlhood 
to find le mot de Ténigme-—the causes which rendered her “ the 
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exceptional portent of wickedness,” as Mr. Trollope grandilo- 

uently styles her, “ which she has been considered.” We must 
ollow her to the Court of France, where she was placed ina 
situation most trying toa girl of her years, without a single friend 
or safe counsellor at hand to guide her aright at the period 
when she most needed such aid. We must think of her as cursed 
with a disposition which led her to curry favour with all parties 
—first a looker-on, then a participator in all kinds of intrigues— 
her feelings daily hardened by witnessing the constantly increas- 
ing cruelty and intolerance of the French King towards the 
Calvinistie portion of his subjects. We must remember that 
day by day she was becoming more and more conscious of her 
superiority in point of intellect to those by whom she was sur- 
rounded, and therefore more and more desirous to exercise the 
power which she knew she possessed. Then, taking all these things 
into consideration, we shall find enough in the history of her 
carly womanhood to account for the formation of her character, and 
for the evil fruit which it bore in later days, without casting 
aspersions on those among whom her girlhood was spent. 
The great misfortune of Catherine was undoubtedly her early 
orphanage, and her being in a position which rendered the dis- 
posal of her a matter of some consequence to her kinsman, Cle- 
ment VII. It is true that the prolonged existence of such a 
father as Lorenzo would have been a curse to her, rather than a 
blessing ; but under a mother’s watchful care, the germs of ood 
implanted in her by nature might have been fostered into healthy 
growth, and might have formed her safeguard in after years. 
Had her principles and affections been duly cultivated, she might 
have become, endowed as she was with so acute and powerful an 
intellect, one of the best, as well as one of the wisest and most 
sagacious of queens. 

We have confined ourselves to a consideration of the theo 
on which Mr. Trollope has founded his account of Catherine's 
character, in so far as it was owing to the immediate influences 
to which she was subjected in early years. With respect to 
the times of which he asserts Catherine to have been the 
natural and normal product, we cannot compliment him on 
having drawn a faithful ‘portraiture of them. Few well-informed 
persons would recognise Leo X. in the picture drawn of his 
character in the volume before us; and as for Clement VIL., 
he certainly need not have been painted in colours so im- 
measurably dark as those which Mr. Trollope has used. In- 
sincere, timid, untruthful, wavering, and dishonest as he was, 
he at least did not cloak his weaknesses and wickedness with 
the garb of virtue. The truth is, Mr. Trollope’s judgment is 
far too much under the domination of theological prejudice to 
render him a safe guide in matters either of fact or opinion; 
and he has much to unlearn, as well as to learn, before he can be 
qualified for the office of the historian or historical biographer. 
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CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING. 
N R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Ch ter of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art, are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address, 


KATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—Prepare for the winter 

cough by obtaining a supply of the above renowned Lozenges, which for fifty 

years have Bega an unfailing remedy for Asthma, Coughs, and incipient Con- 

sumption.—Sold in bottles, 1s, 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 

Kexatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and retail by all 
ruggists. 


AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


lt. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 

F STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. (for 

entlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 

u Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures are delivered at 12, 

2, and 4 past 7, by Dr, Srxron, F.R.G.S., and a new one is delivered by Dr. Kany, 
at 4 p.m. precisely, Admission, One Shilling. 


Rk. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, BADEN, UP THE 

i RHINE, and PARIS is now OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) 

at Eight o'clock, Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s,; Gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at the Box- 

Office, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every day, between Eleven and Four, without any 

ate ontams. we morning representations take place every Tuesday and Saturday, 
a ree 0 CLOCK, 


> 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.— 
Last WEEK BuT Onz.—The New Grand French Quadrille—MISS JULIANA 
MAY. Mad. ELISA POMA, Prima Donna from the principal theatres in Italy, will 
shorily appear.—Third appearance this season of the celebrated Pianist, Miss 
ARABELLA GODDARD.—Programme for Monpay, December Ist, 1856.—Part I. 
Overture—* Freischiitz,” Weber (first time this season). Quadrille—From M. 
Jullien’s opera “ Pietre il Grande,” Jullien. Symphony—A! tto from the “ Scotch 
Symphony,” Mendelssohn, Air—Signor Millardi. Polka—‘My M Ann” 
(nineteenth time), Jullien, Fantasia—Pianoforte— Miss Arabella Goddard. Varso- 
vienne—* The Warsaw,” Jullien (seventh time this season), Grand Aria—Miss 
Juliana May, The French Quadrille, Jullien, with Variations by MM. De Folly, De 
Yong, Collinett, Lavigne, Hughes, Sonnenberg, and Kenig, Finale—“ Partant pour 
la Syrie,” “ Vive l’Empéreur.” 
Part II. Opera—Grand O 


Part d tie Selection from Verdi’s Opera IL TROVATORE, 
with Solos, by Herr Kenig, M. Lavigne, and Mr. Hughes. Fantasia—Pianoforte— 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Polka—“ Minnie Polka,” Jullien (first time of performance.) 
Air—Miss Juliana May. Valse—* Georgette,” D’Albert, Air—Signor Millardi. Polka 
—“Chatterbox,” Kenig. Galop—“ Etna,” D’Albert, 

To commence at Eight orclock. 

Prices of Admission :—Promenade, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s, 64.; Private Boxes, 
10s. 6d., £1 1s., and upwards, Private Boxes to be secured of Mz. NuGznr, at the 


Mox-office of the Theatre; at all the Libraries 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
72, LOMBARD STREET; 34, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, EDGEWAE:E ROAD; 
and 38, DENBIGH STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD. 
Viscount TORRINGTON, Chairman, 
bos purpose of life assurance is absolute security to be obtained in indisputable life 
cies. 
7 reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the R emiums of all cies of five 
years’ standing. ALEX. ROBERTSO , Manager, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. Esrasiisnep 1854. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of more than 

£250,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created gs hy the steady 
lation of the Premi , and all belonging to the Members. Assurances 
in force are £1,250,000, and the Income upwards of £50,000 per annum. 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the list of Bonuses paid 
on the Claims of the past Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of 
the Society to the 31st December last, will be given on a written or Oa applica- 
tion, CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 

The Friends of the Society, and the general Public, are respectfully advised that any 
Assurances effected within the present Year, will have the advantage of one Year in 
every Annual Bonus. 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstituTED 1831. 

AccumuLATED Funps—ONE MILLION STERLING. 

Ayyvat Revenuse—ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 

Existine Assurances—FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for £1000, effected at 1st 
March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s, 10d., being at the rate of Two and a Quarter 
per cent, per annum on the Sum Assured. This addition may be converted into a 
present payment, or applied in reduction of the future premiums, 

Profits are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the Assured, 

Policies effected before Ist March next will receive Six Years’ Additions at the 
Division of Surplus in 1862. 

Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of Surplus, and all 
information, may be had on application at the Head Office, or Ag:encies. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heap Orrice—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Orrice 1n Lonpon—26, POULTRY. 
A. RITCHIE, Agent. 


ULL’S LIBRARY for Works of History, Bio;zraphy, Voyages, 
and Travels, Poetry, and Popular Science ; 19, Holles-stieet, Cavendish-square, 
London, Prospectuses sent, post free, on applicaticn, 


Just published, price 5s. 


FOW TO CAPTURE AND GOVERN GIBRALTAR. A 

5 Vindication of Civil Government against the attack 3 of the ex-Governor Sir 
——— K.C.B., &c., in his secret and unlicensed Report recently put into 
cire 


Ricwarpson 23, Cornhil). 


One volume, Post 8vo, neatly bound in cloth, ‘price 3s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By Cuaries Coturer, M.D., F.RS.,, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Fellow of the Joyal College of Surgeons 


Honorary). 
London : D, Nutr, 270, Strand. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
EMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERHES; or, Literary, 
Religious, and Political Life in Germany, frona 1789 to 1843. From 
German of CLEMENT THxeoporE Pgrtugs, Professor of Law in the University of 
Bonn, 2 vols., price 21s. t 
“A perfect mine of valuable matter.”—Saturday Revjew, 


This day is published, Feap. Svo, with Illus trations, price 3s. 6d. 
ATTER: ITS FORMS AND GOVERNING LAWS. By 
Groree Dupiex. 
London: Breapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


THE CORONATION OF "(HE CZAR. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, privte 1s. 6d. 
USSIA AT THE TIME OF ‘THE CORONATION OF 

ALEXANDER II. Being a Series of Lecters addressed from Moscow and 
to the “ Daily News,” by Special Correspondent of that 

ournal, 

“Some additional letters are added, which, if le 3s germane to the actual news of the 
day, are now perhaps more interesting as sketches of Russian society. It would be 
difficult to point out _a publication, which gives for so small a price so much of the 
latest information. It is, too, information pleasantly conveyed, Mr. Murphy is 
and cc politan, without ing «it to be continually 
falling foul of his own country as a proof of his, philose phy.” —Spectator, 

Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


This day, the first Part, 6s. 
N INTRODUCTION TO ‘CHE STUDY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Avrrep Barry, M.A., Head Master of the Grammer, 
School, Leeds, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Londen: Jonny W. Patxsr and Son, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A'MBRID G-E Es S A Y §, 1866. 


Roman Law and Egat Education, By H. J, 8, Matz, LL.D., late Queen’s Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law ; Trinity ‘gall, 
On lish Ethnography. By W. Dona.pson, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity 


‘ollege 

Old Studies and New. By Jorcx Grote, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Fellow of Trinity College, 

Taste for the Picturesque aviong the Greeks, By E. M. Corr, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College. 

The Apocryphal Gospels, ; By C. J, Exticort, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 


College. 
The Protestant Church ayd Religious Liberty in France, By W. H. WappInGT0N, 


M.A,, Trinity College. 
The Fly-Fisher and his Li . By H. R. Francis, M.A,, St. John’s, 
The Text of Shakespewre. By Bapuam, D.D., St. Peter's, 


Coleridge, By F. J. 4. Hort, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 


Lately published, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
AF D ESS A Y 1856. 


Comparative Mythology. Max Miituzr, M.A., Taylorean Professor. 

The Growth of Laws of War, By Moytacu B.C.L, 
rinity Col/ege. 

The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries, By GzorGr Burier., M.A, 


late Fellow; of Exeter 
of Ireland. W. O’Connor Mornis, B.A., Oriel. 
Nationol Education, By Faev. Tempxe, M.A., late Fellow of Balliol. 
Review Romance. By | ry Exeter. 
“ Roman Empii est,” GoLpWIn 
M.A,, Fellow of University Collage 


, LONDON; JOHN W, PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN, 
Just ready, in 2 vols., with [lustrations, 21s, 

Mee RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. By Dr. Doray, 

Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 

London: Ricnarp Bryrvry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

Ti HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE WALPOLE, 

EARL of ORFORD, now first 


collected. With nearly 100 new Letters. 
now first chronological) arranged, and a Index added, Edited by 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
NEW NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLARA; OR, SLAVE LIFE IN EUROPE,” 
This day ig published, in 2 vols., 21s, 
HE OLD MONASTERY. By the Author of “ Clara; or, Slave 
Europe.” Adapted by Lady Wattacz. 
London: Ricnarv Bewtiey, New Burlington-street, 
MOST MIRTHFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Now ready, Tenth Edition, in 3 iy we with all the Lllustrations by Cruikshank 


h, 21s 
Te INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: DS; or, Mirth and Marvels. 


London: Bentuzy, New Burlington-street. 
Just ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 
YDNEY FIELDING; the Domestic History of a Gentleman 
who seryed under their Majesties George the Fourth and William the Fourth, 
Ry Rowiy 
London: Rrcwarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL WORK, BY M, GUIZOT, 
Just ready, in 8vo, 14s, 
EMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Guizor, Author 
of “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” Xe, 
London: Ricxarp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
Just ready, in 8vo, 14s, 
Ag OF JAMES BOSWELL. N How first published from 
Original MSS, With Notes and Illustrati 
London: Ricuarp Benrtvry, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, | 
Just ready, in post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
| ETTERS OF QUEEN BERRIBTTA MARIA, including her 


Private Cor: ndence with Charles I, . P, Everert Grusy, 
of “ Lives ‘oft Princesses of England.” 


London: Ricuarp Bsnrtey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
Price 3s. 6d, each; except Bulwer’s, 5s. each. 
ENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS, With Two Engrayings. 


1, The Prairie Bird, aes .C, A. Murray, | 12. Paul Clifford. By Bulwer. 
2, Ellen Wareham. Dacre, 3. Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer, 
3. Emma, wy Miss An usten. 
6, Se Miss Austen. Dis Di M 

nse ty. By iscipline. rs, 
6, Rookwood, Ainsworth. Pride and By 
7. Self-Control. Mrs. Brunton. 8, The Leycesters. 
8, Northanger ‘Abbey. By Miss Austen. 1. Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Porter. 
9, The Countess of Nithisdale, By Lady 20. Scottish Chiefs. Vol.T. By Miss Porter. 


Dacre. Chiefs. Vol.II, By Miss Porter, 
Inheritance. Miss ise Ferrier, Woman's Life Life, By Carlene 


Bentigy, New Burlington-street. 


Just a 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
REMARK iN SOME , OF 


0 
Rk, W. RN., 


This day is published, price 2s. 


AN N ESSAY ON HISTORY OF ARTICLE XXIX, pad 
2. ©. A. Swanysow, M.A., Principal 


Cambridge: Mason; London: Baus and Datpy, 
Just published, price 2s, 6d. 


LETTER to the Rev, the sate of of the 
of it state of the Univer- 
Of and on causes of existing Scepticism 


Infidelity. 
Oxford: H. Hammans, High-street; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, cloth limp, 1s, post free, 
IFFICULTIES and DISCOURAGEMENT which attend the 


STUDY of the SCRIPT of Private Sy 
a Letter to a Young cme By the t Rev. oa ao 
Hang, Lord Bishop of Chic 
This remarkable and clever Letter was first pang in and passed 
eight dina now ow faithfully from the | 


8, 6d, post free. 


HE RESURRECTION OF THE SAME BODY not an Article 
of the Christian Faith. Proved from the er of John Locke, Henry 
Archbishop Whately, Bishop 

LL.D., Dr, Kitto, & 


Warts, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, 
D’ETRENNES POUR L’ANNEE 1857, 
a chez Hacusrts et 


VOLU PREMIERE SERIE. Format in-16, 
DEUXIEME SERIE, Format grand in-18 jésus, 
UVRAGES DIVERS. Histoire, Littératare, Voyages. Re- 
en chagrin, plats en toile, tranches 
TROISIEME Format in-8°, 
AIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE ET DE GEO- 


DICTION ATER UNIVERSEL DES SCIENCES, DES LET- 
TRES, DES ARTS, Par M, Bouvituxgs. Reliure en percaline gaufrée, en veau ou 


en chagrin, 
QUATRIEME SERIE, Format in-4°, 
JOURNAL POUR TOUS, premiére année; un beau 


. PART IL, price 10d., December 1, 
ARLES DICK ENS, ‘ortra: 
C Part of the NATIONAL Helen ;” 


the numerous “THE Ni BEFORE THE Among 
of 168 lines, by ALEXANDER SMITH 
Nationa Ma@azing (Limited), 25, Strand, 


New Number, for December.—Now ready, price 
TSR; MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


and Palestine, History from a French point of 


and Mrs. 
Ivors, 
Republic, Thomas Hood, 


Joun Mircwett, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Rond-street. 
B ENTLEY’S MISCELLAN Y.—Price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER,—NO, CCXL, 


Professor Dummkopf's Adventure at the | Cornelius Agri the Magician. 
Bal Mabille. By Costello. The K 
on Guest Operations, The § pendthrift. Chaps. XLV. By 
Nap arrison Ainswort! 
Thanatos Athanatos, Cardinal Wiseman. By 


London: Ricuarp New Burlington-street. 


DUBLIN Uni MAGAZINE, No.CCLXXXVIII. 
DECEMBER, 1856, price 


The Fortunes of Glencore, Chapters 
and Reveries of Mr, sop XXXVIIL, and XL. 
etches :— 
Teiller IV,, and V1, The Doctor of Philosophy, L&ll 
Dublin: & and Co., Grafton-street. 
Horst and Buackcert, London; M nwatks, Edin burgh; And sold by all Booksellers. 


west OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. Price 
One Shilling. New Series. 


CONTENTS OF NO, III., FOR DECEMBER : 
I, Lives of the Scottish Judges.— IV. ae Sonnets—“To whom 
No, II, Forbes of Culloden, ere they 2” 
II. Master Martin, the of Nu- Vv. Field rts in their Higher 
, and his Workmen, VI. The Literary Limners of To- 


rem 
Hua" VII, Mr. Thackeray in Glasgow. 
Glasgow ; Tuomas Mynsar sad Gon : Joun Mzwzizs ; 
Oe 8S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 


Arnswortn, Esq, 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER.—WNO, COCCXXXII, 


Adventure in the Arctic Regions. Our Butchers’ Bill. 
Jane Dixon. By the Author of “Ashley,” | A Swedish hls ig ss World, 
Anne of Brittany. By Sir Nathaniel. Translated by » ° 


Yi Prospects and Party Politics. | Eutrapelia. 
Cyrus Redding in Past Centuries. 
Joshua Tubbs. wy P An Italian Sketch, By 
of the Newspaper Press, By 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Bookse! and Newsmen. 


|‘ pepeneae MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1856, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS; 
(Bow on Popularity, By a Man- Cm Talk about Scotch Peculiari- 
le le 


Prot -tions. 
The Friends, An of Italian aw 


Sketches on the North Coast. Gleanings | from Unland. By T. West- 


Naturalist. No, VI, and Last— he wi 

a 8 

The N ¢ Mail Train in India, rote, and Domestic. 

The Wuniment Chamber at Losely 


London: W. Parxsr and Son, West Strand. 
In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavut and With appropriate Biographical No 


The DECEMBER Number contains :-PROFESSOR GRAHAM, 
Already 


No. 2 t H 
0. . A. M. 
B. C. BROD' &e, 
No.7, SAMUEL WABREN, Q. MP. 
and Potysianx, 55, Gracechi 


urch-atreet ; Davip Boaur, 86, Fleet-street ; 
and all Book and Print-sellers. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8yo, 
MoDERS ENGLISH LITERATURE, ITS BLEMISHES AND 
EFECTS. By Henry H., Bazey, Esq., F.S.A. 
Blunders,—Mannerism.—Criticism.— Plagiarism. 
London: Loyamay, Brows, Lonouans, and Ropsrts, 
Just published, in 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
N POISONING BY STRYCHNIA; With Comments on the 
Medical given at the of William Palmer, Murder of Johp 


London: Loneman, Brown, Lonemans, and Ropsrts. 
KIRBY AND SPENCE ENTOMOLOGY.—FOURTH THOUSAND OF THE 
VENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
dunaamaed, a ese volume of 600 pages, Crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


NTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; Y 5 or, Tlements of the 
of Insects. of Noxious and Useful 
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an Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Wo 
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. 4, COPTHALL .BUILDINGS, 
DACK OP THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 


pees TRADE BOOKS, MUSIC, &e., ‘For CASH. 


wopence Discount in the Shilling off all 
BOOKS, M AGAZINES, PERIODIC ALS, QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ALMANACKS, 
POCKET DIARIES (LETTS’ AND OTHERS), 
MAPS; “PRINTS, ETC, 


The above asa ve went into the Cogntry, on the fottowing additional terms for 
Postage—4 62. Td:—8 oz. 24.—TW, and for every additional 1b, 2d. Where the 
exact amount is not Snow ‘the ‘goods can be oo revionsly to payment. But in 
these cases the amount must be remitted within four ys from date of invoice, or in 
default the full published price, with of the postage or carriage, will be 


demanded, ' Postage-stamps (1d., ., or Is, ones) received in payment, 


(Post-oflice orders preferred.) 


CARRIAGE FREE.—Orders by post to the amount of 5s. a one mile—10s, two 
mftes—15s. three miles—20s,-four miles—from Bank of England, and to the 
amount of £3 and upwards to any part of England, os free, 


Fourponce Distount in the Shilling off all 


NEW MUSIC, 
Post-free to ‘any part of the United Kingdom. 


On Bound and Cheap Music the Book Discount only allowed. 


«,* In ordering Musi, please to give the correct titles, and, if possible, Publisher's 


MESSRS, 8, & T. GILBERT, in adopting this system of 
FREE TRADE IN BOOKS, 
Reg leave to state that it is ouly b . lorge increase of business that it can be suceess- 
fully carried out to the benefit of ¢ and themselves; and in soliciting your 
patronage} they also respectfally Ser te wit let your Friends and Acquaintance know 
that they can get a 
REDUCTION OF TWOPENCE IN THE SHILLING, 
For Comb, off all Books, Magazines, Quarterly Reviews, Periodicals, Almanacks, Roches 
Books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &e., and 
PQURPENCE DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING OFF ALL NEW MUSIC 

published at One Shilling and upwards, by purchasing them at . 

§& & T. GILBERT'S, 


4, COPTHALL BUILDINGS, BACK OF THE BANK, LONDON, 


N.B.—All Goods warranted perfect in every respect and precisely the same as if the 
full price were paid. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. at 
AND OTHER POEMS. Now first 
Crown 8vo, 18s. 

(December 1, 


‘HE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE. clilustrated in a Philo- 
ot on itera ure in us By Heap. 
; (In a few days, 
By the Author of “ y,” &e, Illustrations, Feap. 8vo. 
[In ane, days, 
vo, 5s 
WORKS | BY ‘REV. J. J. BLUNT, 
MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
The following are now ready. 


CENTURIES. 


RAMATIC SCENES, 
Kure By Barry With 57 Illustrations. 


HULSEAN Principles, for the Proper 
intdental pret for the Truth of the rrection of ‘ot Out Lord. a 6d} 


~ 


or PARISH PRIEST, “A Cours of 
the Students, 


Post '8vo, 7s, 

SERMONS, preavhied to a Country 

“JOHN MURRAY, 

VOLUME OF MISS ‘STRICKLAND’ ROYAL BIOGRAPHIES, 
- Just ‘published, ptice 10s! 6d., the of 


0 


|B 


The rie 
tov. y be had, price 10s. 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 


OF THE CHRISTIAN CHUROH. 
the Election the Great to. the Gonpaata: of Worms, 
A.D. 590—1122,) By Rev, Ropertson, M.A.. 


’ 


SERMONS PREAGHED. COUNTRY, 
CONGREGATION. By the late’ Her.” J. BD. Post 8v0, 
F lll, 
PpStORY. OF THE SCOTCH AND IRISH POOR 
LAW, in Connexion with the Condition of the People. By Sir 
Nicuouts, KL.B. 2 vols. 8vo. 
IFE AND OPINIONS “OF GEN. SIR. CHARLES > 


NAPIER; chiefly derived from his Journals, Familiar Letters, dc. 
Sir WILLIAM Naprer, ‘K.C.B. Portraits. lanf2. Post 8vo. 


FROM HEAD ‘QUARTERS ; or, Realities 
of the War in the Crimea, By OF THE Stave. Portyait - 
vO. 


of Lord Raglan and Plans. 2 2 vols. 


Borns. By Sir Pert. Second and Con-. 

cluding Volume. Contents:—I. Formation of the New Government, 
1834-5; II. Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1845-6, Edited by Earn Staynore 
and The Right. Hon. Epwarp CarnDWELL. Post 8vo. 


ESSAYS: Contributed to the “ Quabe 
terly Review.” By Sir Fraycis Huap, 2 Post 

VIII. 
[ ISTORIC PEERAGE OF ENGLAND. Being a New 
Fdition of the “ Synopsis of the Peerage.” By Sir Hargis Nicouis, 
Revised, Corrected, and Continued ‘to the Present Time. By Wu 
Somerset Herald. 8yo. - 
J OTICES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS, 

By J. A. Crows and G, B, Woodeuts. Post 8yo. 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME, with the oY of 
Literature and Art. By Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 
(Uniform with “Dr. School History of Greece.”) 


xI. 
UESTIONS ON DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S His. 
TORY OF GREECE. For the Use of Schools and Teachers. By 
Rey. Bickmore. Post 8y 


HE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; Being an Epitome of the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” BY WILLIAM sumnens = 
With 100 Woodcuts. Post. 8vo. 
| es of the LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 
Lorp New and ‘Revised. Edition. (To be Published, 


in 10 Monthly Volumes.) Vol. 1. =. 
he is tate of the 
xv 
AND. WILL ;, Two Chapters. 


ee 


“N4ATLAS OF THE UNITED 

BRUNSWICK, NOVA -SCOTEA,? NEWFOUNDEAND? 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CUE CUBA, 
RocErs and A; K; Jounston, 
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[HE EDUCATION OF. CHARA: 


Moral Training. - ‘By Bits. 
Post ¢ 
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